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MAN’S AND NATURE’S BALANCES. 


Nature is full of balances, from those upon which the 
heavens are hung, down to the minute and truthful scales 
with which are weighed the sanguine globules that tinge 
the cheeks of healthful infancy with beauty. The gross 
matter of the globe is neither too heavy nor too light for the 
gaseous fluid in which it circles, keeping exactest equipoise , 
against the attraction that would draw it to other spheres. 
The earth and the water, though unequal to the eye, could 
not be altered in mass or gravity without inflicting most 
terrible disasters by “ flood and field.” The ocean depths 
and the mountain-peaks, the high table-lands and the 
marine plateaus, the inland seas and lakes and the islands 
which stud the ocean, are all portioned out by those balan- 
ces in the Creative Hand with a precision which is absolute. 
As in the formation, so in the processes of nature: the 
light and activity of day are relieved by the shadows, the 
silence, the repose of night; the cold, unfruitful winter is 
followed by the warm, prolific summer; the promises of 
spring, by the fruitions of autumn; the dews and descending 
showers, by the potent force of solar evaporation. 
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146 _ MAN’S AND NATURE’S BALANCES. 


On every side, and all through life, in the moral as well 
as in the natural world, we see the eternal problem of bal- 
ances unsolved. We find everywhere among the human 
race, that the enjoyment of each particular good is liable to 
an apparently evil offset. Health is destroyed by sickness, 
weakness undermines strength, beauty is changed to deform- 
ity, ease is followed by anxiety and unrest, fulness by hunger, 
pleasure by pain, poverty overtakes wealth, life gives place 
to death ; or, to sum all these parts of a single whole in one, . 
sin weighs itself with righteousness, and bates not a single 
grain in consideration of its quality. 

Nor have men been slow to imitate what they could not 
reconcile, or'in adding to the opposites of Nature and of 
Providence, for their own advantage, by the creation of 
false and unholy balances in political and social life, irre- 
spective of the great fact, that we see not the whole or the 
end of those which God has established; although we can 
see that these human scales are far different from his, in 
that they have a wholly selfish and no universal purpose. 
It being impossible that the value of a moral quality can be 
perceived by‘human minds without a knowledge of its op- 
posite, good and evil are set before man, not that he should 
receive both, but that he should see clearly what is good, 
and what is evil, and be able to choose between them; for 
without a knowledge of both, there could not possibly exist 
any active personal virtue. Man would be a passive re- 
cipient, merely incapable of merit, as of blame. Thus the 
moral balances of God have the evident design of developing 
the higher nature of man, by compelling him to an active 
participation in his own moral and spiritual growth; but 
man’s balances are mainly devised for the widely different 
purpose of trying how much wrong they may permit them- 
selves to do, while professing to pay a decent regard to the 
obligations of right; throwing out the good in their schemes 
as a kind of bow-anchor to secure the rest to their own pur- 
poses. No man repudiates good as good, but always as 
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something inconveniently interfering with that which he 
desires more, and which is incompatible with it; finding 
evil in the world, he has set himself to use it for what he 
imagines to be his own personal advantage, instead of as- 
sisting to extirpate it by the simple process of disuse. For 
it is undoubtedly true, that all the moral evil, and with this 
nearly all the physical, would disappear, if man himself did 
not perpetuate it, so that great part of the present existence 
of evil is certainly attributable to man, and not to God or 
Nature. 

Where a single man, the ruler of a nation, exercises ab- 
solute power, being neither trammelled by neighboring sov- 
ereignties, nor by dangerous factions among his own sub- 
jects, he may administer the government upon a wholly 
good, or what seems to him a wholly good system; but 
where princes are subject to the influence of neighboring 
principalities, states are brought into contact with proximate 
states, or governors and the people governed are found to 
have nearly equal strength and intelligence, instead of abso- 
lute right, another and lower standard is soon found to pre- 
vail: there is always a manifest disposition to establish 
a system of offsets, or balances, and these are not always — 
confined to the legitimate object of ascertaining and defin- 
ing mutual rights, or shielding the necessary prerogatives 
of government. Not infrequently the political scales are 
turned by the admission of palpable wrongs to secure a 
coveted end; for.so much advantage, an injustice is yielded ; 
for the attainment of a favorite good principle, perhaps an 
absolutely bad one will be countenanced. Any easy, selfish 
compromise is preferred to a deliberate adherence to the ab- 
solutely right. 

But political balances are sometimes merely preservative 
in their origin; as is that known in Europe as the “ balance 
of power,” which arose out of the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, when, by the union of the royal houses of 
Spain and Austria, all Europe was threatened with absorp- 
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tion under Charles V. Being conceived, however, for the 
sole benefit of sovereigns, not even contemplating the people 
as a make-weight in the scales, it would seem to have small 
claim on the regards of American statesmen, to whom it has 
proved, however, a powerful example and influence, and that 
not always for good. The whole theory of our federal com- 
pact recognizes this principle of the balance of power be- 
tween the several States, as also in their connection with the 
central government, carefully guarding against the possibility 
of the large, rich, and populous States oppressing the smaller 
and weaker, and the federal government from oppressing all 
or any of them; and if this was the sole result of the influ- 
ence which the theory of political balances had exerted upon 
our national destiny, we might have been grateful for the 
legacy. 

But a totally different note was struck than that of mu- 
tual safety, when, as an item in one of the scales which 
weighed out the separate parts of the federal compact, was 
placed a factitious voting population, as a convenient make- 
weight against the wealth and actual population in the 
other. For this was a balancing, not of unequal powers by 
the simple process of subtracting from the stronger and add- 
ing to the feeble, but it was throwing a wrong into one 
scale in the hope that it would weigh down the strength 
which is always found allied with right. It was not even 
an attempted adjustment of power with power, or even of 
two unequal wrongs ; but it was putting a bad moral prin- 
ciple into the political scales, for the sake of weighing down 
a material prosperity which could not be checked, —a kind 
of balancing which no arithmetic could ever really equalize. 
Yet from this original false adjustment, slight apparently as 
was its variation, and speedily as the political machinist 
supposed it might be remedied, has sprung a most unchris- 
tian and monstrous doctrine of a balance of interests, not 
for the protection of weakness against strength, not merely 
between wealth, population, and poverty, but between justice 
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and injustice, between liberty and slavery, between right and 
wrong. The latest petal of this poisonous flower opened to 
the light of day, during the late session of Congress, in the 
proposition to unite in a single bill the fate of a frée and a 
slave State, — in the attempt to balance Minnesota against 
Kansas, presuming the former to be pre-ordained as a free 
State, and the latter as a slave State ; in the assumption that 
it was an acknowledged and perfectly equitable thing for 
so much freedom to be weighed in the scale against so much 
slavery,—so much civilization and progress against so 
much barbarism and practical atheism. Even in Europe 
the theory of the balance of power could never have con- 
templated so great a crime, because the most absolute des- 
potism there differs less in its quality from a constitutional 
government, than does the unparalleled despotism of South- 
ern slavery from the large, almost unlimited liberty of North- 
ern freedom. And yet we find a Senator advancing, and 
Congress listening, without surprise or indignation, to a 
proposal which inferentially places slavery on a permanent 
equality with liberty, treating the former as though it had 
as rightful claims to consideration and respect; thus, if not 
inaugurating, deliberately perpetuating the principle of bal- 


 ancing right with wrong, in the settlement of a geographical 
_ and political difficulty. 


This is one of man’s boasted balances, perfected and held 
up to view for the sanction and admiration of a nation by 
the legatees of eighteen centuries of Christian truth and 
Christian teachings ! 

Yet if the above-named system of adjustments is reason- 
able or justifiable, in political balancings, and when one 


' species of wrong is its subject, why may it not be made a 


general rule of procedure? If a free State may be rightfully 
balanced by a slave State, why not a monogamist State by a 
polygamist, or any other good be weighed down by some 
chosen and delectable evil? And if the principle is good 
for governments, why not for smaller communities, and in 
13* 
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the arrangenients of social life? Why should not the im- 
moral and the violent be compounded with? Here are so 
many honest, sober-minded, excellent individuals, in a city 
or a township ; shall not an equal number of vicious, godless 
villains find countenance and protection there too? Why 
not? There should,surely be a due balance allowed between 
the right-doers and the wrong-doers, or the social fabric will 
totter to its fall! 

But it is not alone in national concerns or in politics that 
this identical principle has found support by those in high 
authority. The constant practice of the corrupted Romish 
Church, for ages, had this for its basis; so much religion 
should be allowed, in the ecclesiastical scales, to outweigh 
so much irreligion, — a misdemeanor should be wiped away 
by an alms, —a favorite vice should be atoned for by the 
practice of a not distasteful virtue, and a life of sin and es- 
trangement from God be fairly compensated by a penitent 
ending and a bequest to the Church. Such a balance of 
immoralities and miscalled religion has been defended in 
theory, and systematically practised, in almost every part 
of Christendom, at some period in the past; nor is it in all 
places yet obsolete. Is it strange, that, under such teachings, 
superstition should be more rapidly developed than morality 
or intelligent devotion, or that the darkness of those ages 
during which such a-code of ethics was most prevalent 
should stand marked in chronology with the death-like gloom 
of the sepulchre ? Such must ever be the result of attempt- 
ing to subsidize evil by furnishing a supposed balance of 
good ; yet there has ever been this tendency in man, —a dis- 
position to compensate for wrong, rather than to abandon 
wrong. It is therefore perfectly natural, that the partially 
instructed, or the viciously inclined, should lean to such a 
system of compensations; for human nature, though ever 
so debased, possesses a latent, if not active feeling, which 
requires some satisfaction to be made for every violation of 
conscience. The selfish, sinful man is then only gratifying 
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another selfish instinct, when he purchases absolution for 
wrongs committed, by money, penance, prayers, or other 
substitutes for right-doing and real penitence of heart. This 
comprehensive balance-scheme of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
is therefore calculated to meet some of the strongest in- 
stincts of human nature, It is no wonder that it succeeded 
so well, and for so long a period. 

Self-pleasing, in some form, is the foundation of all sin. 
Will and passion are to be gratified, and then, though ever 
so disinclined to repentance and reformation, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the poor, deceived heart makes some 
attempt at compensation. Hence it is not strange that the- 
ologians who justify such a system should still maintain an 
extensive hold upon mankind; for so long as men can be 
persuaded that this kind of weight-and-measure religion 
will suffice for their salvation from future suffering, such 
teachers will find multitudes of followers. 

But though the Romish Church presents us with the most 
complete theory and organized system of balances between 
right and wrong, the practice of similar inconsistencies is 
by no means confined to the adherents of any one church. 
Among Protestants of every shade and name, and of those 
who would recoil with horror at the most distant idea of 
being supposed to cherish Romish principles, there are many 
who nevertheless live Romanism in every thought and deed 
of their lives. Their whole moral life is a succession of 
most pitiful or impotent balances. They do wrong, because 
their perverted will and sensual natures importune them, and 
then they seek to restore the equilibrium of their lost integ- 
rity and purity by certain outward acts, which in the eye 
of the world, and to their own deadened consciences, be- 
stow upon them the odor of sanctity, — without which they 
would feel unsafe and therefore unsatisfied. Now it matters 
little whether those who act under the influence of such prin- 
ciples are within or without the visible Church; they are fa- 
tally deceived if they think any true virtue or true religion 
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can be thus shifted about, on and off, as if they were in 
their nature divisible things, sometimes attaching to the 
soul, which merely courts their supposed uses, and some- 
times laid aside as encumbrances to self-gratification. Re- 
ligion must be an integral element of the soul, or it is non- 
existent there. It is not in its nature separable from the 
character of which it forms any part; for true religion, where 
it exists at all, underlies everything else, and is the active, 
vital principle of the soul. If it be less than this to the 
mind or heart, it is not a true spiritual power at all, but only 
some spurious, convenient substitute for it. 

Frederic II. of Prussia, as narrated by his English biog- 
rapher, seems to have supposed that he had found a “ royal 
road” to heaven by the practice of one virtue to the disre- 
gard of nearly all others. He was a man of many vices of 
temper, originating in intense selfishness, and, outside of 
certain military and kingly qualities, sometimes called vir- 
tues, had little in his character as a man or as a Christian (for 
a Christian he professed to be) worthy of commendation; 
yet possessing a constitutional self-control in one particular, 
he valued himself so excessively upon it, that, “ when the 
clergyman who visited him just before his death earnestly 
exhorted him to repentance, and represented to him the va- 
rious ways in which he had sinned, at the mention of each 
new transgression the king interrupted his spiritual adviser 
with the exclamation, “ But I have never been unfaithful 
to the queen, and I hope on that account that God will for- 
give me for the rest.” Thus blindly he endeavored to make 
a single virtue outweigh a life of violence and cruelty. 

In mechanics, the art of balancing has attained to such 
perfection, that an instrument in possession of the Royal So- 
ciety is made to turn with the addition of the ten-thousandth 
part of a grain; but there are no scales in the moral world by 
which we can add to, subtract from, or adjust, with a view to 
our own choice or convenience, moralities and duties, with a 
mathematical precision like this. And if we could, it would 
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only destroy the free spirit, which gives to the performance of 
any duty its moral value. 

When a man once begins to balance his virtues and 
Christian duties, choosing which shall be considered of 
weight, and which shall be accounted as having none,— when 
he puts his avarice, his pleasure, his ambition, into the scales, 
and thinks to weigh them down with selected and assorted 
virtues, — his religion begins to wear an aspect poor and thin 
indeed. And yet how many professing Christians indulge 
in this sort of barter with their consciences! It is not an 
unheard-of thing, even in Protestant America, to purchase 
indulgences to sin for money, or to pay for vices with defi- 
nite and understood penances. What else does that man 
do, who, by a deviation from the strict line of truth and 
honesty, secures a profit of thirty or forty per cent, when he 
would have been obliged to be satisfied with fifteen or 
twenty had he conscientiously preserved his integrity, and 
who then proceeds to satisfy the inward monitor by making 
a larger donation than usual to the poor-box, or subscribing 
more liberally for the support of public worship? Where- 
in does he differ in principle fiom the patrons of Tetzel, or 
any other trafficker in salable morality? Or when a young 
lady, who by habitual selfishness and ill-temper makes the 
home of which she ought to be the light and joy gloomy and 
uncomfortable ‘to its inmates, and, in consequence, finds her 
Christian character questioned, and her Christian hope fail- 
ing, in a fit of indolent remorse (which she will not be at 
the trouble to amend, and must therefore devise some atone- 
ment for) joins a “ Charitable Circle,” or takes a class in the 
Sabbath school, though she would not be troubled with the 
daily and wnnoticed guidance of her younger relatives at 
home, she regains her confidence, and soon begins to think 
that she was mistaken in her fears, and that she is a very 
good Christian after all. Especially will she catch at this 
delusion, if her self-selected work has the appearance to 
others of involving a sacrifice, though in reality it is to her 
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only a necessary safety-valve. Does not the principle of ple- 
nary indulgence show plainly in this circumlocutory process 
of attempting to compensate for a wrong state of mind by 
doing some special thing, usually deemed a right and good 
thing, to excuse the labor of reining in the will and control- 
ling the constitutional passions of the soul ? 

No, there can be no true submission to the will of God, 
no pure regard for duty, no realizing sense of the obligations 
of Providence, when the first and nearest duty is refused or 
passed by, while the undisciplined and wayward energies 
are all exhausted in reaching after something more distant, 
in the hope that it will prove more congenial. The whole 
theory of human compensations for sin is foreign to the 
spirit of Christian ethics ; the only authorized compensations 
were annulled and repudiated when the Jewish ritual was 
superseded by the later revelations of God’s will in Christ, 
and whoever is endeavoring to live upon a system of moral 
balances is still practising upon the cast-off theologies of pre- 
ceding epochs, existing in a fossil, not a vital state ;— the 
great moving principle of love must be dead in the heart, 
and all that is either done or omitted is but formal Judaizing. 
Love, the essence of religion, is too spontaneous an im- 
pulse to admit of balancings and calculations. Love, even 
human love, never bargains, never does one thing that it 
may secure the privilege of leaving another undone. Love 
offers all, and is still unsatisfied that its all is so small and 
inadequate, that it falls so far short of what it longs to do. 
When, therefore, the professing Christian finds himself ques- 
tioning whether he may not omit a duty, or substitute one 
virtue for another, he may be sure that he is actuated by 
some other motive than love to God; and without love no 
nice adjustments of the moral scales, no balancings of relig- 
ious duties, however carefully perfected in theory, or scru- 
pulously adhered to in practice, will ever bring the soul into 
a living communion with its Maker, or prove incitements to 


a higher and holier life. 
E. V. 8. 
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“ Tuere is no such word as ‘ too late,’ not in the wide 
world, not in the universe. What, shall we, whose atom 
of time is but a figment out of an ever-present eternity, so 
long as we live, or even at life’s ending, dare to cry out to 
the Eternal One, ‘ It is too late’? ” 

Blessed be “ John Halifax” for those words! They utter 
a great truth, one that needs to be proclaimed and repeated 
till it shall fully penetrate every human heart. We have 
heard too much preaching of an opposite character, while 
this side of the question was lost sight of. The Christian 
hope is limited to the young, and to those who in youth 
yielded themselves to religious influences, while indifference 
in maturity or advanced years is regarded — as was once 
inebriety — as hopelessly incurable. 

But is itso? Can it be that our probation, or the period 
allowed for choice as to whether our course shall be -ever 
upward toward infinite purity or downward to perdition, is 
thus limited to the brief term of thirty or forty years, and 
nearly half of this irresponsible childhood! Does experience 
or reason justify this conclusion? How far the former might 
testify to its truth, it is impossible to ascertain, but certain it 
is there are very many exceptions. And how many whose 
thoughts have been in some degree turned heavenward may 
have been discouraged by this despairing view we know not. 

It is generally found sufficiently difficult for those accus- 
tomed to a state of religious indifference to arouse themselves 
to active effort, to “turn from the evil of their ways and be 
converted,” though every possible encouragement be held 
out to them. But when we say to them, It is barely 
possible by the most strenuous efforts something may be 
accomplished, — it is possible that, if you cease not to cry 
unto God day and night, he may hear you, but it is all very 
doubtful, — can we expect such language to have any other 
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effect than to confirm them in their present state? can we 
expect them to make an effort which requires all the stimu- 
lus of animated hope, and put forth all their strength for such 
a doubtful issue? “ No!” they say, “we will rather go on 
as we are, gathering such flowers as may bloom along 
our pathway, fleeting though they be, than, passing them by, 
to strive for what is so evidently beyond our reach.” Thid 
“we think would be the natural influence of such teach- 
ing upon most minds, but are glad to know that there are 
some exceptions, — some who, not believing, were resolved 
to disprove it in their own cases, and have succeeded. 

But what saith reason? We have already referred to the 
exceedingly narrow limits to which this view reduces our 
state of probation, usually regarded as threescore years and 
ten. But “the child is father of the man,” says one, “and 
‘as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’” Very true. The 
child is father of the man, but the latter is not therefore 
necessarily entirely like the former, though resembling him 
in general characteristics. If the character for good oy ill 
is formed and fixed at this early age, why is life lengthened 
out so many years beyond, to those whom it could thus 
serve only to confirm in evil? The outward temptations 
by which all are surrounded, the trials and afflictions which 
rend the heart, and which can be borne with patient submis- 
sion only when we believe them intended for our good, — 
why are they continued when improvement is impossible, or 
nearly so? Or why, above all, if this be so, are the Scrip- 
tures silent upon the subject? Not only is there no hint 
given therein that this is the case, but there is much indirect 
testimony to the contrary. “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” could 
hardly have been addressed to the young, who feel not the 
burden of life’s cares; but must have been meant for those 
who, having entered upon its duties, have experienced some- 
thing of its trials and vicissitudes. “ He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” Can this re- 
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fer to any other than those who have arrived at maturity, 
and formed a character opposite to holiness? “ But,” says 
the- objector, “ there is the difficulty, — in the required belief ; 
almost none are able to lay hold of the promises of the 
Gospel with that true and living faith which is necessary 
to regeneration or change of heart, unless it has been in- 
stilled into their minds in early childhood.” We are 
willing to admit that it is much more difficult; no one 
is more impressed with the importance of early religious 
teaching. 

We would say to the young, “ Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found, call upon him while he is near,” — while 
your hearts are young and pliable, and readily receive im- 
pressions of goodness and truth, — while trust in a higher 
power is natural and easy, — that you may be saved the strug- 
gles and throes of mortal agony often attendant upon the 
new birth at a later period. And not only this, but that you 
may enter upon your inheritance at once. This immediate 
possession is great gain. It will save you many years of 
trial and anxiety from circumstances which you cannot es- 
cape, — which fall to the lot of all, — and give you in their 
place, deep within your heart, a fountain of pure happiness, 
a joy words cannot express, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away. Nor is this all. You will thus in the 
end be enabled to attain to a much higher degree of good- 
ness, purity, and happiness, than if you first spend a portion 
of your precious time in going wrong. So far as we travel 
in the wrong direction is not only so much loss, but must 
be retraced, step by step, with painful effort, and is thus a 
more than double loss. 

We say “must be retraced,” — that is, if you are ever to 
rise above your present state. And who does not desire to 
do this? Who is there that does not hope some time to be 
better than he now is, however unwilling to make the requi- 
site effort? Remember, then, that whatever of evil you in- 
dulge in now, is so much to be taken out with bitter sorrow, 

VOL. XX. 14 
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and done anew ere you attain to the desired better state. 
We therefore beg of you, as you value your happiness either 
here or hereafter, — for there is no true happiness even here 
which has not its source in heaven, — by all that is dear to 
you in time or eternity, lay not another 'stone toward the 
erection of that edifice which must be torn down and rebuilt 
upon another foundation, but commence at once the new 
structure whose foundation shall be the Rock of Ages and 
Christ the chief corner-stone. 

To all of every age this last injunction is appropriate. A 
boundless treasure of pure happiness awaits your accept- 
ance: delay not to take the requisite means to secure its 
possession. Would you need argument and petition to 
quicken your movement were an earthly treasure offered? 
Why then when a heavenly, whose “ price is far above ru- 
bies”? We do not desire to defer other means of happi- 
ness to an uncertain future, when it may as well be em- 
braced at once; and why should we this? Why, but be- 
cause we do not fully realize it as a present happiness! We 
are too apt to look upon religion as a means of salvation 
from future misery, — not from present sin, which indeed is 
but another name for misery. Listen, therefore, ye who 
have hitherto been indifferent to your highest and only real 
good, to the voice which crieth, “ Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die,” not a future, but a present death; for a life of 
worldliness is but a constant death. Those who are in this 
state do not fully realize this, we know; but let them orice 
be raised above it, and they so perceive its paralyzing influ- 
ence that a return to it would seem indeed a living death. 

To the mature we would say, Though you have not the 
pliancy and impressibleness of your early years, you havé 
more strength of principle and resolution, you have seen 
more of the vanity and vexation of spirit attendant on 
worldly aims; you can therefore more readily relinquish 
earth, though you may not as easily lay hold on heaven, 
But this assuredly may be done. God has not left himself 
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without a witness in any human heart, and we most earnest- 
ly believe that while there is life there is hope for every im- 
penitent sinner ; that when he has become so hardened there 
is no longer any hope of repentance, like the barren fig-tree, 
he is cut down and suffered to cumber the ground no long- 
er. That we are still left, therefore, monuments of God’s 
mercy, is proof that that mercy may still be available if we 
will but make it so. 

Come, then, weary and over-burdened child of humanity, 
whatever your age or condition; the invitation is extended 
to you, — come to Him who will place upon your shoulders 
an easy yoke, and but a light burden, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls. Long enough have ye sought to rest your 
weary spirits upon each earthly stay which trembles before 
the adverse blast, and is levelled by a wintry storm; long 
enough have ye labored, hewing out for yourselves broken 
cisterns which hold no water to slake the thirst of your fam- 
ished souls ; turn ye from your vain and fruitless labor, and 
listen to the call: “ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price. Wherefore do ye spend your money for that 
which is not bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” 

And this invitation extends to the very borders of the 
grave, — to every one that thirsteth. Much has been said of 
death-bed repentances, both for and against them. We fear 
they are too often but a transient emotion excited by the 
presence of the King of Terrors, that would pass away with 
his retreating footsteps. Certain it is, they are not to be 
relied upon; and as certain is it, that one who has a true 
conception of what religion really is, and a sincere desire to 
be moulded into its beautiful proportions, will not desire to 
trust to the future that which is of such vital importance to 
the present. We know that mere emotions are valueless. 
Goodness is nothing unless embodied in action. The one 
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infallible test of the sincerity of repentance is reformation ; 
we must not only “ cease to do evil,” but “learn to do well.” 
Where this test cannot be applied, it is impossible to decide 
even upon the genuineness of our own emotions. How 
often we are deceived by the visions of ideal goodness which 
present themselves in times of quiet reflection, in the absence 
of temptation, and should be disposed to say, “ Is thy ser- 
vant a dog?” to any who should prophesy that concerning 
us which nevertheless afterwards, when temptation comes, 
we do! 

Yet we would not withhold hope even from those of the 
impenitent who may have looked their last upon the active 
scenes of life, and are sinking downward toward the grave. 
Whether true repentance is ever experienced where the 
opportunity of embodying it in action is not given, we’ can- 
not say; but this we do say, with the most confident assur- 
ance, that no genuine repentance is ever lost; as long as 
there is enough of moral vitality for it to be experienced, so 
long has one a chance to turn from the evil of his ways, 
accept Christ, and live with him for ever. We know not 
how far the result of true and sincere repentance may be 
wrought out in another state of being; but this we do 
know, — whenever there arises in the human heart such con- 
viction of and hatred for sin as would result in amendment 
were opportunity given, such opportunity will be given, — 
in this world if need be, as our physical frames, however 
impaired, are never beyond our Father’s power to save, that 
power which is ever ready to act in our behalf whenever 
any good may be attained. “ Let, then, the wicked forsake 
his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 

F. 


M. R. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


Tue prospects of the sick-room are very various, embra- 
cing a wide field through alternations of hope and fear, from 
joy to grief, life to death. 

The prospect most familiar to the mind of the invalid, 
which even in his despondency he does not wholly relin- 
quish, is that of restoration. This is the fond hope cher- 
ished through all discouragements, at the very bottom of our 
hearts, with a tenacity of which we are often unconscious, 
until it is about to be gratified or for ever annihilated. The 
love of life is a principle so strongly implanted by God, that 
we cannot but regard this earnest desire as both natural and 
innocent; and so is the joy which attends its fulfilment. - 
But let us “rejoice with trembling,” let us remember the 
uncertainties of life, and especially of sickness, and that the 
bright prospect may be delusive to us, as it has been to so 
many. We may, like Moses, be conducted to the very bor- 
ders of the promised land, yet not permitted to enter it. 
Why God should thus excite the hopes of his children, only 
to disappoint them, is one of the mysteries of his providence. 
Yet we cannot doubt that, when we shall see as we are seen, 
and know as we are known, his wisdom and mercy will 
here, as. elsewhere, be fully vindicated. He who knoweth 
our hearts may discern that they were not in a fit state to 
improve the blessing ; that it must be withheld a little longer, 
or not granted at all. But even if all circumstances advance 
steadily towards the desired consummation, let us not forget 
that the world which looks to us now so fair in the distance 
is the same in which we have often experienced weariness 
and discontent; that we are returning probably to the sorrows 
which have often clouded our faith, and the temptations to 
which we have often yielded, and have we acquired new 


‘strength to overcome them? We are not to expect entire 


exemption from trial, and if the discipline of sickness has 
14* ) 
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proved unavailing, God’s paternal wisdom will surely devise 
some other mode of chastisement to subdue our rebellious 
will. But if, on the other hand, we have learned rightly the 
lessons of the sick-room, we need not fear to mingle again 
with the world. Our joy will be chastened, as all earthly 
joy should be. While we prize the gift, we shall remember 
the Giver, receiving it with gratitude, enjoying it with mod- 
eration and humility, and improving it to his glory. 

But I turn to the other side of the picture, the prospect 
which we quite as readily associate with sickness in the case 
of others, though we are blind to it in our own, — that of 
dissolution. Our knowledge that this is our inevitable des- 
tiny, and our ignorance in regard to the time and manner 
of its accomplishment, in other words, the certainty and the 
uncertainty of death, invest with solemnity even a trifling 
indisposition. Disease, by its thousand winding paths, leads 
but too surely to the house appointed for all the living, but 
how dimly do those who enter them discern the end! A 
slight cold, a little undue exertion, an excessive indulgence 
of appetite, may in the course of God’s providence involve 
the most serious and even fatal consequences. This view 
is not intended to excite any groundless alarm at the ap- 
proach of sickness, far less to make us, “through fear of 
death, all our lifetime subject to bondage.” Sickness will 
not be less cheerful, nor less likely to terminate favorably, 
because it has not taken us unawares, while by reflection 
and self-scrutiny we have prepared ourselves for all its pos- 
sible issues. ’ 

But when it becomes a probability, or, humanly speaking, 
a certainty, that we are approaching the limit of our earthly 
existence, — when it is manifest to our’ own consciousness, 
from the comparison of the present with the past, from our 
increasing feebleness and emaciation, — or, if we are blind to 
these indications, when the startling truth is forced upon, 
us, by the sad countenances of our friends, or the fidelity of 
our physician or pastor, — what then is the prospect? We 
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cannot escape the solemn question, Whither are we tending ? 
How do our past lives appear tq us in the light of eternity? 
Has the will of God, or the gratification of self, been their 
predominant principle? Have they been spent in worldli- 
ness and vice, or at best in unprofitableness and indifference ? 
If so, well may we cling to life, and ask that the shadow 
may be moved backward on the dial-plate! The great work, 
for which a whole life was not too much, to be crowded into 
its few closing hours! Yet let us not despair, for God’s 
mercy is greater than our guilt. While life and reason are 
spared, the door of grace is not yet shut; and if we turn to 
him with a penitence and faith the sincerity of which he 
only can know, he may graciously accept the humble pur- 
pose, in place of the faithful performance, for which no op- 
portunity is left to us. But if our lives have been spent in 
communion with God, in the conscientious discharge of 
duty, in reliance upon his grace in Jesus Christ, we need 
not fear the descent into the dark valley, for his love will 
brighten it. What now is our prospect? No more pain to 
rack the body, nor sorrow to wound the heart, nor sin to 
torture the conscience. Yet more than this, — the fruition 
of God’s nearer presence, fellowship with the ascended Sav- 
iour, union with the sainted friends who have preceded us, 
and who have formed a tie between us and the eternal 
world, — what wonder that we do not shrink from the final 
hour, that we even long for its arrival!’ How many dying 
beds have seemed as the gate of heaven, when, in the bloom 
of youth, or the engrossing cares of middle life, the soul has 
risen victorious over the agonies of the body, the separation 
from all earth’s attractions, the parting with loved ones, 
through the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

But there is a prospect far more appalling to faith, a cup 
which even the most submissive spirit might pray should 
pass from him, that of confirmed invalidism. To live, and 
be restored to earth’s pleasures, this is joyful; to die and be 
released from earth’s sorrows and sins, this is blessedness ; 
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but to live and bear life’s heavy burdens, and contend with 
life’s temptations, yet separated as by an impassable barrier 
from all its brightness and activity, yet feel the strength so 
gradually wasting that the hour of release is yet far distant, 
— this is that silent martyrdom, that “dying daily,” which 
only the most stoical endurance, or the most sublime Christian 
faith can meet without dismay. Yet this state is as truly 
an appointment of Infinite Wisdom and Love, as any other 
aspect of our lot. What is our duty in regard to it? First, 
to hope,—hopeas long as hope is possible, hope even against 
hope. Though we may have been waiting thirty and eight 
years for the healing influence of the pool of Bethesda, while 
one after another has passed us, in the process of restoration, 
yet the time may come even for us to be made whole. 
Though the common ‘instrumentalities of God’s providence 
may have failed, yet by his own direct agency, when we 
least expect it, the long-desired boon may be granted. But 
if it be otherwise, even here we are not forsaken of our God. 
He will lead us through no dark passages which the light 
of his countenance will not brighten, and in which we can- 
not lean on his supporting arm. He will conduct us along 
so gently, and with so many alleviations, that we shall be 
hardly conscious of our passage. He will make the rough 
places smooth, and the high places low, for our trembling 
feet; and when we have reached our home, we shall look 
back on all these months or years of pain and suffering, 
which seemed so fearful in the anticipation, as “ steps unto 
heaven,” — our only safe road, thorny though it were, to our 
Father’s house. 

M. P. D. 
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A SERMON BY THE EDITOR. 











Gat. iii. 6: — “‘ Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.” 
Joun i. 17: — “ The law was given by Moses ; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 







Tue spiritual growth of mankind has proceeded through 
three great stages... Each of these has been marked by the 
evolution of one predominating element, or salient principle 
of religious action. On examination, we shall be able to 
discover an impressive correspondence between these suc- 
cessive epochs in the history of humanity at large, and the 
process of life in a well-disciplined, Christianized individual. 
This analogy is so thickly set with points of interest, as 
well as so fruitful of practical suggestions touching right 
religious ideas, and right living, that I shall let it fix’the 
form, and be the subject of the discourse. That subject is, 
The threefold discipline of our spiritual experience, as com- 
pared with the threefold order in the expanding nurture of the 
human family. 

The three Biblical dispensations are types of three great 
principles of conduct, or rather three schools of religious cul- 
ture, under which we must pass as persons, just as the race 
has passed in history, before we can be built up into the 
symmetrical stature of a Christian maturity. 























I. First was the dispensation of natural religious feeling. 
The race was in childhood. It acted from impulse. It 
obeyed no written code of moral regulations, but, so far as 
its life was right, it either followed some free religious in- 
stincts, or else depended on direct intimations from the 
Deity, directing or forbidding each specific deed. The man 

g chosen as the representative of this period was Abraham. 

a The record of it is the book of Genesis. That writing is the 

‘ first grand chapter in the biography of man; and its very 

literary structure — so dramatic in contents, and so lyrical 
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in expression, so careless of the rules of art, so abounding in 
personal details and graphic groupings of incident, so like 
a child’s story in its sublime simplicity — answers to the 
spontaneous period it pictures. “ The patriarchal age” we 
call it. The term itself intimates rude, unorganized politics ; 
the head of each family being the legislator for his tribe. 
But, in the absence of systematic statutes, every man, by a 
liberty so large as to burst often into license, was likely to 
do very much what was right in his own eyes. If he had 
strong passions, he would be a sensualist, like Shechem, or 
a petty tyrant, like Laban. If he were constitutionally 
gentle, he would be an inoffensive shepherd, like Lot. Such 
were the first two brothers. Cain’s jealousy made him a 
murderer ; Abel was peaceable, kept sheep, and the only 
voice he lifted up against outrage was when his blood cried 
from the ground. Some of these nomadic people, having 
devout temperaments, “ called upon the name of the Lord,” 
we are told, like Enoch and Noah. Others were bloated 
giants, mighty men in animal propensities, gross and licen- 
tious, given to promiscuous marriages; so that presently 
God saw that the wickedness was so great, and the imagi- 
nations of men’s hearts were so evil, that he must wash the 
unclean earth with a deluge. But there was no permanent 
restraining power; no fixed standard of judicial command ; 
and so, when the flood dried, the tide of sin set in again, 
streaked only with some veins of nobleness. On the plains 
of Shinar, pride fancied it could build a tower that should 
overtop the All-seeing Providence; and it had to be hum- 
bled by a confusion of tongues, scattering the builders. 
Even Noah, a just man for his times, so pure in that com- 
parison that he was carried over on the waves from a 
drowned generation, to install a new one, had scarcely seen 
the many-colored splendors of the promise in the rainbow, 
before he was drunken of over-much wine. Abraham him- 
self, so full of trust that his trust finally saved him, — strong 
enough in the power of it to lay his son on an altar, —at 
an earlier age stained his tongue with a cowardly falsehood, 
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calling his wife his sister for safety’s sake, — first pattern of the 
politicians of mere expediency, — and was rebuked for it by ’ 
a Pharaoh who had seen less of the heavenly visions than 
he. Sodom, with its indescribable pollutions, was not far 
from Beth-el,— house of God. Jacob received a revelation 
from opened heavens ; yet he overreached his brother to ap- 
propriate the family blessing, and defrauded his father-in- 
law. Throughout the whole of this patriarchal era, reaching 
from Adam to Joseph, and covering, by the common com- 
putation, twenty-three hundred years, there were beautiful 
virtues, flowering into the light by the spontaneous energy 
of nature, but poisoned in many spots by the slime of sen- 
suality. The human stock threw out its forms of life with 
a certain negligence, as the prodigal force of Nature does her 
forests, — as a boy swings his limbs in the open air. There 
were heroic acts; but they were dispersed over intervals, 
with dismal contrasts of meanness and cowardice between. 
There were ardent prayers ; but foul passions often met and 
put to flight the descending hosts of the angels of God. 
Character needed a stanch vertebral column to secure its 
uprightness. No permanent sanction lent impregnability to 
good impulses. Even the saint, whose spirit rose nearest 
to heaven, walked on the verge of some abyss of shame. 
For though Abraham believed, Moses had not yet legislated, 
nor Christ died. 

Corresponding, now, to this impulsive religious age of 
the race, is the natural state of the individual. It is the 
condition we are born into, and multitudes never pass be- 
yond it, because they are never renewed, ‘or made Christian. 
Morally they are children all their lives. Bad dispositions 
mix with good; one moment holy aspirations, the next a 
flagrant immorality. - What is wanting is a second birth of 
spiritual conviction. Conduct is not brought to the bar of a 
governmental examination, and judged by an unbending 
principle. Temptation is too much for this feeble, capri- 
cious piety. Nature, true enough, is always interesting ; 
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and spontaneous products may be beautiful. But man, with 
his free agency, beset before and behind by evil, is not like 
a lily growing under God’s sun and dew, with no sin to 
deform its grace or stain its coloring; he is not like the 
innocent architecture of a cloud, shaped by the fantastic ca- 
prices of the summer wind; nor yet like the aimless statuary 
of the sea-shore, sculptured by the pliant chisel of the wave. 
He has to contend, struggle, resist. He is tried, enticed, be- 
sieged. Satan creeps anew with every new-born child into 
the Eden of the heart, and flaming swords are presently 
planted on its gates, proclaiming, No return that way to 
innocence. The natural religion, of which modern mystics 
are so fond, and modern peripatetics prattle, is not enough 
for him. It might possibly answer in the woods, unless this 
feeble pantheism would substitute artistic ecstasy for wor- 
ship, and moonlight for the sun that flashes down: the 
glories of revelation ; or in some solitary cell, though even 
there monk and hermit have often found the snare of im- 
pure imaginations spread too cunningly for it. But let the 
boy go to the shop, and the girl to school; let the young 
man travel to the city, and the young woman lend her ears 
to the flatteries of that silver-tongued sorceress, Society ; 
and all this natural piety is like a silken thread held over a 
blazing furnace. We may put ourselves at ease, fancy we 
shall fare well enough under so kind a Father, —come out 
comfortably at last, — there is such tender pity in the skies. 
But the dispelling of that delusion will be the sharp word 
out of the throne of judgment, “ Depart from me, I never 
knew you.” No Babel of refuge will be built to the top. 
No friendly intervention will avert the perdition of the 
Sodom in the heart. No Tamar of custom will cajole with 
her coquetry the ancient and everlasting justice. No thrifty 
leagues of a low commercial instinct, postponing conscience 
to the arithmetic of traffic, — no corrupt political majorities, 
subscribing patriotic manifestoes as stock for party or pri- 
vate dividends, though they be as eleven against one, and 
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though they piously profess to be sons of Israel by church 
subscriptions, shall buy national prosperity by their brother 
Joseph’s blood. 

There is often a vague assumption that certain principles 
of natural right, evolved and compacted by ethical science, 
might save our social state. But remember that society, 
without Christ in its philosophy, its literature, its art, its 
morals, obeyed a law of deterioration and decay. Without 
him, it would have been sinking still. Instead of the Chris- 
tian justice that hangs its balances over our seats of lawful 
trade to-day, we should have not even Punic faith, but 
something more treacherous than that, — not even the hesi- 
tating Roman honesty, but a zone of restraint more dissolute 
than the Corinthian, and principles looser than the Spar- 
tan’s. Instead of a respected merchant, or steady mechanic, 
going out to his business to-morrow, amid a public order that _ 
Christ has organized, might have been seen a barbarian with 
the concentrated falsity of a hundred Arabs, waking into a 
world convulsed with perpetual anarchy, or skulking away 
to transact his base affairs in a worse than Circassian mart. 
We may baptize the interesting displays of our intermittent - 
virtue with a Christian name; but they may yet contain no 
quality of Christ’s peculiar sanctity. They may leave hu- 
man life quite untouched by that unrivalled glory, however 
bright their transient beam. They are not redolent of the 
New Testament. Their uprightness does not bear the 
sanction of the Sermon on the Mount. Their slender recti- 
tude is not the principle that treats men justly because they 
are God’s children, which was the law of Christ’s great 
honesty. Their kindness is not the sweet charity of the 
beatitudes. Their moderation is not guarded by those 
majestic warders, reverence for God, and a Saviour’s love. 
Nor is their worship, if they adore at all, fervent with the 
prayers of Olivet and Gethsemane. 

And as the first dispensation ended in a slavery in Egypt, 
or broods darkly over Pagan nations waiting to be brought 
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nigh by the blood of Christ to this hour, so the lawless 
motions of every self-guided will end in a servitude to some 
Pharaoh in the members that cries aloud for emancipation, 
—a settled alienation from the household of the good. 


II. Next after this impulsive or spontaneous period, which 
is the period of Childhood, comes the legal or judicial, —a 
second stage in the history of the religious consciousness. 
Moses, the lawgiver, is its representative. From this crisis, 
the chief significance of the world’s religious experience is 
concentrated, for some sixteen hundred years, in Judea, and 
human progress runs on through the channel of Hebrew 
nationality. Other families have wandered off into hopeless 
idolatries. The religion of instinct has found its appropriate 
termination in a degraded Egyptian priesthood, mixing civil 
despotism with the incantations of an impure mythology. 

And now, God calls up Moses out of this miserable op- 
pression into the summit of Sinai, and appoints him the 
head of the second august human epoch. A period of laws, 
after instinct, begins. Instinct must be curbed, for it has 
done mischief enough. Impulse must be subjected to prin- 
ciple, for it has proved itself insufficient alone. There must 
be positive command, controlling wayward inclinations. 
“ Thou shalt,” and “ Thou shalt not,” are the watchwords. 
It is an age of obedience. Ceremonies and ordinances are 
set up to bring the wild will under discipline. And the 
better to secure exact obedience, a visible system of formal 
observances is announced,— so many sacrifices every day, 
and so many meat-offerings, drink-offerings, cattle, doves, 
fruits, cakes, for every sacrifice. To withstand the sur- 
rounding seductions of nations still steeped in the vices of 
their natural propensities, a scheme of coercive restraints 
comes in. The people must have multiplied festivals, 
jubilees, national gatherings, regularly kept, and by divine 
appointment. To draw them, there is a gorgeous temple 
with an imposing altar, a tabernacle, a covenant, a shekinah 
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lighted from heaven, a priesthood clad in splendid garments, 
and all the superb apparatus of a magnificent ritual. Even 
the daily habits, materials of common dress, qualities of 
food and kinds of flesh, are all to be regulated in detail by 
specific statutes. Law reaches down to determine the most 
minute particulars, — the cleansing of houses, the shape of 
the beard, the sowing of the field, —all having reference to 
the neighboring idolatrous usages, of which these twelve 
tribes must, by all means, be kept clear. And for the breach 
of every law, from greatest to least, there must be penalty. 
That part of human nature that terror and dread appeal 
to, is addressed. On the transgressor woe is denounced. 
There is a Mount Ebal, full of menacing curses, as well as 
a Gerizim pledged to blessings. Smoke, earthquakes, thun- 
ders and lightnings, marshalling their awful pageant about 
Sinai when the Law was given, only prefigured punishments 
that should always torment the disobedient. And accord- 
ingly, down through all the Hebrew fortunes, while proph- 
ets were set to admonish and call back the rebellious, the 
great staple of Israelitish history was the divine chastise- 
ment that followed violations of law, and the prosperity that . 
rewarded its observance. Sieges and campaigns, conquests 
and captivities, judges and kings, Joshua, Gideon, and Ezra, 
David, Saul, and Rehoboam,— all were of less conse- 
quence, as events, or as individuals, than as instruments of 
that mighty, organized power lying behind them, — Moses 
and the Law. 

So with all of us; there comes a time, when we feel that 
we cannot act by inclination, but must follow law. The 
principle of duty is that law. Babyhood is past, and its in- 
stincts suffice us no longer. To do as we like, would still 
be pleasant; but it is dangerous and false. We become 
stewards, and must give account of our stewardship. Life 
has put its harness upon us, and we must work in it. 
Passions have sprung up, and conflicts have commenced 
within us, that make impulse an unsafe guide. We find a 
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meaning in that hard word, must. We are free to do as we 
will, and yet we feel somehow bound under God’s necessity. 
It begins to be evident that, as sure as a stone falls or fire 
burns, sin will bring trouble; indulgence, pain; impiety, 
remorse ; dissipation, disease; dishonesty, infamy. The 
spendthrift must be pinched, the fraudulent bargainer lose 
his soul though he gain the world, and the false professor be 
spiritually damned. Here are laws,— laws of the Al- 
mighty’s ordaining, — laws that bring retribution. If we 
would live peaceably, we must come under them and obey. 

Very often it happens that, by obeying a law, we acquire 
superiority to it, Voluntarily submitting to certain rules 
for a time, our virtue is strengthened and finally becomes — 
independent of them, so that it can go alone. The inebriate 
binds himself by a pledge, and thus regains his freedom. 
The disciple appoints specific hours for praying, and by that 
means gains the devout spirit which breathes a perpetual 
aspiration, at last inaugurating a silent converse of the soul 
with heaven, as natural as the pulse in the veins. The 
methodical division of time for business is only a form of 
law, coercing industry and efficiency. Many a man has to 
spur his sluggishness by definite tasks; and many more 
would bring nothing to pass, but for fixed methods and 
seasons. Without a morning and evening sacrifice, for- 
getful worldliness would render poor service to God; «nd 
memories, like Martha, so careful and troubled about many 
things, would fail of Mary’s one thing needful. The la;*~, 
apart of exact sums for charity has been all that stood be- 
tween some men and the doom of avarice; benevolence had 
to be put out to school, and philanthropy be drilled ‘into 
promptitude like a cadet. Let us not despise law, for every 
day practical proofs are scattered before us, that it is a 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. 

Even fear, though fastidious nerves are apt to discredit it 
as a lower sentiment, has its office in disciplining thought- 
less and stubborn wills, breaking down pride, and prompting 
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insensibility, till it is ready to hand us over to motives of a 
nobler order. There is a meaning in a tradition of an 
ancient German prince, who, in early life, was bidden by an 
oracle to search out an inscription on a ruined wall which 
should prefigure his mortal fate. He found the Latin words 
signifying after siz. Supposing they revealed the number 
_ of days he was to live, he gave himself for the six days fol- 
lowing to his hitherto neglected soul, preparing himself to 
die. But finding death did not come, he was still held to 
his sober resolutions by supposing six weeks were the inter- 
pretation ; and then he prolonged his holy life to six months, 
and six years. On the first day of the seventh year, by 
reason of the excellent manhood into which he had thus 
formed his character, he had gained the confidence of the 
people, and he found the fulfilment of the ambiguous 
prophecy, by being chosen Emperor of Germany. Here is 
a figure of common experience. We may conceive it to 
have been a more “spiritual” process, that the prince should 
have been drawn to piety by loving goodness for its own 
sake. But it was the timid dread of dying that drew him, 
and the royal benefactions of a truly Christian monarch 
justified the agent. Have you never known a fever, or an 
accident, or the incipient symptoms of a consumption, to be 
the determining cause that bent the whole current of a life 
from earthward to heavenward? Have you never known 
that a mere dread of punishment or pain, of hell or disgrace, 
has stopped the erring feet of lust, silenced profanity, driven 
back the Sabbath-breaker? God is not ashamed to take 
into the sublime economy of his purposes these stimulants 
to virtue; and let not us, in our puerile conceit, venture to 
pronounce them unworthy. Outgrow them if you will, and 
can; but take care that you are not found, after all, below, 
instead of above the plane of their influence. 

For be assured, though we have read the New Testament, 
named the name of Jesus, and quite looked down on the 
Jews, some of us have not yet climbed up so far as to 

15 *. 
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Moses and his Jewish law. In the Bible’s older Testament 
there are needed examples for us yet. Not all of us have 
learned that majestic, unchangeable fact, that God is Sover- 
eign; nor those related facts, that, if we will perpetrate the 
wrong, we must suffer the penalty ; that we cannot dodge 
the consequences of what we do; that indolence must sap 
our strength; that selfishness must end in wretchedness ; 
that falsehood is a mint, coining counterfeits that must re- 
turn upon our hands; that hypocrisy to-day is disgrace 
to-morrow. This is law, everlasting, unrepealable law; and 
our poor attempts to resist or nullify it avail not so much 
as a puff of mortal breath against the Gulf Stream in the 
Atlantic. Blessed will it be for our peace, when we accept 
it, and bow to it, turning it into a law of liberty. 

Remember that the grandest examples of sainthood, or 
spiritual life, that the ages have seen, have been souls that 
recognized this truth,— the firm, Puritanical element in all 
valiant piety ; and without it mere amiable religious feeling 
will be quite sure to degenerate into sentimentality. We 
need to stand compassed about with the terrible splendors 
of the Mount, and with something of the sombre apparatus 
of Hebrew commandments, to keep us from falling off into 
some impious, Gentile idolatries of the senses. Holy places, 
and holy days, and solemn assemblies, still dispense sanctity. 
Our appetites have to be hedged about with almost as 
many scruples of regimen for Christian moderation’s sake, 
as the Jew’s for his monotheism. “ We wish,” says some 
one, “that it was not so difficult to be good. We wish that 
we could be self-indulgent, and yet be good for all that; 
that we could idle off our time, and yet be wise for all that.” 
The worldling wishes he could combine his worldliness now 
with a heaven hereafter ; the voluptuary, that he could have 
“the clear eye and steady hand of the temperate”; the 
vain, ambitious, capricious woman, that she could exhibit 
the serenity that comes of prayer. But Sinai stands un- 
moved, at the outset of every life-journey through the wil- 
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derness ; and at the further end, beyond the river, Ebal with 
its curses, and Gerizim with its blessings. “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


III. But there is a Third Dispensation, profounder and 
richer than that of statutes; and, at the head of it, one 
greater than Moses. The period of literal commandments 
was insufficient; humanity outgrew it. It became a dead 
profession, a school of foolish questions, a shelter of hideous 
hypocrisies. Lo! the enlarging soul of the race asks a 
freer, more sincere, more vital nurture, and it comes. If the 
simple religious instincts of Abraham were accepted for 
righteousness, if the law was given by Moses, grace and 
truth enter in by Jesus Christ, — grace for the heart, truth 
for the understanding, — favor for man’s stumbling feet, 
and light for his eyes. Christ does not abrogate law, but 
by his own life and sacrifice first satisfies its conditions. 
He says expressly, “ Think not that I came to destroy 
Moses, but to fulfil.” The cross does not unbind the cords 
of accountability, but tightens and strengthens them rather. 
The Gospel affords no solvent to disintegrate the command- 
ments ; it only lets “the violated law speak out its thun- 
ders” in the tones of pity. Divine laws never looked so 
sacred as when they took sanctity from the redemption of 
the Crucified. 

Witness now a new light, “lighting every man that 
cometh into the world.” It is the deliverance of the heart. 
It is the purifying of the life. It is the sanctification of the 
spirit. The law, by which no man living can be justified, 
because no man ever yet kept it inviolate, — which makes 
no allowance for imperfect obedience, and yet never was 
perfectly obeyed, — which, therefore, is a rule of universal 
condemnation when standing alone, —this stern, unrelenting 
law gives place to a Gospel, — gladder tidings, — a voice 
that comes, not to condemn, but to save, a ministry of mercy, 
asking only a penitent spirit that it may offer forgiveness, 
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and only an inward faith changing the motives that it may 
confer eternal life. 

Law and Prophets, then, are not annulled; what they 
lacked is supplied. ‘They are absorbed by Evangelists. 
The Gospel takes up all their contents, recasts them, and 
quickens them with the vitality of a fresh inspiration. 
Moses remains, but only as a servant to Christ. _The deca- 
logue still stands; but the cross stands on a higher pedestal, 
invested with a purer glory. Humble Calvary is the seat 
of a loftier power than towering Horeb. We must still be 
under discipline ; but the Lawgiver is lost in the Redeemer. 
What was a task is transfigured into a choice. The drudgery 
of obedience is beautified into the privilege of reconciliation. 
Love has cast out fear. Man no longer cowers before his 
Sovereign with terror, but pours out his praises to a Father. 
The soul is released from the bondage of a thrall into the 
liberty of a child. Out of the plodding routine of mechani- 
cal sacrifice, it ascends into spiritual joy, where the hand- 
writing of ordinances is done away ; the Great High-Priest 
has ascended once for all into the heavens, and suffering is 
willingly borne because it makes the disciple like the Lord. 

Thus the word spoken by the third epoch of religious cul- 
ture is not, “ Act thy nature out, and follow thy lawless 
impulses,” — nor yet, “ Do this circle of outward works, and 
then come and claim'salvation for thy merits,” — but, Be- 
lieve, first, and then out of thy faith do the righteous works 
which thou then canst not but do. Repent of thy short- 
comings, and be forgiven. Lean on Christ, thy Saviour. 
Love God, thy father. Help men, thy brethren. And 
come, inherit thine immortal kingdom! 


Now, at last, if it only keeps on in the path divinely 
marked for it, the soul emerges into that wide fellowship of 
Christ, that open hospitality of spiritual freedom, where 
the impulse of nature is only guided, not stifled, by law; 
where law is ripened and fulfilled into faith. The highest 
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victory of goodness is union with God. That union comes 
only by a Mediator. For reconciliation between finite and 
infinite, there must be a Reconciler combining both. The 
way to peace lies by Calvary. Humanity realizes its com- 
plete proportions, only by inward membership with Him who 
fills all the veins of his living body with his blood, and the 
chambers of his Church with the glory of his presence to-day. 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

For observe, by all means, this striking condition pertain- 
ing to the doctrine, — that neither of these three stages, 
whether of the general or the personal progress, denies, or 
cuts off, its predecessor. Nature prepares the way for law, 
— making the heart restless, by an unsatisfying experiment, 
without it. Abraham saw more glorious ages coming than 
his own, and the promise given to him and his seed, Em- 
manuel accomplished. The law disciplined wayward, 
uncultured man, making him ready for the Church that was 
to descend “ like a bride out of heaven.” Every ordinance 
in its ritual was a type ; every statute was a prophecy. 

All Judaism was prospective. Moses looked forward to 
the Messiah. So, in the heart of childhood, there are ex- 
pectations, vague and yet brilliant, of the responsible second 
stage of manhood ; it is too thoughtless yet to look beyond 
to the age of mature Christian holiness. But see, again, 
when that second age of stern commazfd and strict obedience 
comes, it grows sober and reflective. It feels heavily that it 
is not sufficient to itself. It must look longingly forward 
for the consolations of the cross. Nature does not compre- 
hend law, nor law gospel; Abraham Moses, nor Moses 
Messiah; but the Son of God understands all, and the Gos- 
pel, in its majestic orbit, while embracing law and nature, 
transcends them both. 

Remember, also, for its practical fruit’s sake, this fact, that 
each stage requires fidelity in the preceding. You must 
have been true to the better impulses of youth, that you 
may be, to the best advantage, a servant of the law of ma- 
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turity. You must be faithfully obedient to duty, before you 
are fit to be a subject of grace. Do not imagine you can 
glide over into the favor of heaven, without first keeping the 
commandment. It is a strait gate and a-narrrow way that 
leads to life. I must be a cheerful servant, before I can 
know the joy of adoption, and cry, “ Abba, Father.” Will- 
ing to be constrained by the positive precept, I may hope 
by and by for the freedom of a child and heir. Many things 
that I would rather not do — irksome to the sluggish will, 
hard to the love of ease, offensive to pride, bitter to selfish 
pleasure — I must do, before I can ascend to that sublime 
- self-mastery with Christ, where I shall desire to do only 
what I ought. You have seen a sea-bird, which in rising 
from the waves has to run some way with difficulty upon 
the water, striking. the surface laboriously with its pinions ; 
but when it has once lifted itself into the upper air, it bal- 
ances its flight with a calm motion, and, enfranchised into 
the freedom of the sky, the slow beat of its wings is imper- 
ceptible. It is by pain and toil wnder the commandments, 
that the soul gets the liberty of its faculties ; but when it 
has been taken up out of itself by love and trust, it moves 
in harmony with God. The law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might “be justified by faith.” 
But “after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.” “ All’ things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” No longer at Gerizim, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, but everywhere, we may worship the Father! 
You have seen the religionist of mere passion. That im- 
pulsive temperament is doubtless capable of good services 
to the Master. But, to that end, the Master must have the 
reforming of it. That unsteady purpose must be made 
steadfast through a thoughtful imitation of the constancy 
that said, “ Behold, I go up to Jerusalem to be crucified.” 
That fluctuating wing of worship must be poised by some 
influence from those hills, where whole nights were not too 
long for a Redeemer’s prayers. That inexpert swimmer in 
the sea of life, now rising, now sinking, and now noisily 
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splashing the waters, must be schooled by sober experience 
to glide onward with a firmer and stiller stroke. Ardor must 
be matched with consistency. You are not to be carried to 
heaven by a fitful religion, periodically raised from the dead 
at seasons of social exhilaration ; not by a religion alive at 
church, but stagnant in the streets and in the market-places ; 
not by a religion kindling at some favored hour of sentimen- 
tal meditation, only to sink and flicker in the drudgery of 
common work. It is to little purpose that we read, and 
circulate, and preach the Bible, except all our reading and 
all our living gain thereby a more Biblical tone. And it is 
quite futile that our breasts glow with some fugitive feeling 
in the house of God, unless that feeling dedicates our com- 
mon dwellings to be all houses of God. 

So have you seen the religious legalist. In business, in 
the street, in sanctuaries, at home, you have seen him. In 
business, measuring off his righteousness by some sealed 
measure of public usage, as mechanically as his merchan- 
dise, and making a label or a dye-stuff his cunning proxy to 
tell the lie that some judicial penalty had frightened from 
his tongue ; disowning no patent obligation, but cheating 
the customer, or oppressing the weak, in secret. In the 
street, wearing an outside of genial manners, with a frosty 
temper under it, or a cloak of propriety with a heart of sin; 
in the sanctuary, purchasing, with formal professions, one 
day, the privilege of an untroubled self-seeking the other six, 
or possibly opening the pew door and the prayer-book here 
to-day, with the same hand that will wrong a neighbor to- 
morrow ; and at home, practising that reluctant virtue that 
would hardly give conjugal affection but for the marriage 
bond, and that, by being exported to another continent, 
would find a Parisian atmosphere a solvent of all its scru- 
ples. Not descending, at present, to the depth of depravity, 
he certainly never rises to a pure piety. Whatever re- 
spectable or admirable traits you see in him, you miss that 
distinctive mark which every eye takes knowledge of as a 
spiritual consecration. 
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Engraft, now, on that “wild olive ” stock, the sweet juices 
of Christian love, drawn from their original stock in Beth- 
lehem, “ of the seed of David and the root of Jesse” ; soften 
that hard integrity by Christian charity; in place of duty 
done from sheer compulsion, put duty done from a willing, 
eager, and believing heart. Do this, and thou shalt live. 


Abraham, Moses, Christ; impulse, discipline, faith; na- 
ture, law, Gospel; instinct, obedience, grace ; Mamre, Sinai, 
Calvary; this is that divine order—not bound by rigid 
rules of chronological succession, but having the free play 
and various intershadings of a moral growth—to which 
we are to conform our lives. When the “ Thus saith the 
Lord” shall have controlled our impatient will, our hearts 
will be ready to say, “ Our Father who art in heaven!” 
Seek, first, after that indwelling goodness that has its foun- 
tain in the centre of the soul, and good works will be the 
constant stream. Be children of light. Live by the spirit, 
not the letter; by faith, not by fear. For you are called to 
be disciples of Jesus. Henceforth the Christian is to be 
known, and to be saved, not by the hand so much as by the 
heart; not by a righteousness that is legal, but spiritual. 
Let not your piety be the occasional piety of Rabbinical Sab- 
baths, with ghastly intervals of worldliness between, like 
isolated springs in a desert of sand; but a piety whose 
perennial influence, like the river that keeps the meadows 
always green, shall penetrate and fertilize the whole soil and 
open field of your being, and thus make glad the city of your 
God. No rich, or beautiful, or accepted life can be had by. 
us, except Christ be its inspiration. Hope will not reach up 
to immortality, except it climb by the cross. Let not your 
lives be dead shapes of outward decency, —the carved and 
gilded wood of an ark and a tabernacle deserted by the 
Spirit, — but vital branches, filled with leaping and vigor- 
ous currents of holy feeling, on the living vine! “ For if 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
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LETTER FROM REV. B. F. BARRETT ON THE AL- 
LEGED “HARMONY OF THE NEW CHURCH.” 









To tHe Epiror or THE Retigiovus Magazine: — 


In the July number of your valuable Journal I notice a 
communication from Professor Parsons of Cambridge, on 
the “ Harmony of the New Church,” which it seems proper 
that I should notice for other reasons than because I am 
therein mentioned by name. It is with much reluctance, 

however, that I ask the use of your columns for the pur- 
pose of saying what I fear will give pain to some of my 
New-Church brethren, and am sure can afford yourself no 
pleasure. But if it be a matter of the least importance or 
interest to your readers to know “how things and persons 
stand in this New Church,” it is certainly important that 
they be correctly informed on this subject. And it is be- 
cause I think the communication referred to cannot fail 
greatly to mislead them on some points, that I feel prompted 
to say a few words in reply. 

First, let me say, that the intercourse between Professor 
Parsons and myself has ever been of the most amicable 
kind, since my first acquaintance with himegid the New 
Church; and I doubt not that all the kind feelings which 
I entertain for him personally are cordially reciprocated. 
It is a matter of deep regret, therefore, that I am constrained 
to make some statements touching the “alleged harmony 
of the New Church,” entirely at variance with those of 

* Professor Parsons, — statements not less painful than they 
are humiliating to me as a professed New-Churchman. 
Professor Parsons thinks that he has “ been so cireumstanced 
as to know, as well as almost any one, how things and 
persons stand in this New Church.” Herein I think he 
is mistaken; for I am sure he is too upright and estimable 

4 a gentleman to make such statements as he has, if he had 
“ known how things stand in our communion. His mistakes 
: VOL. XX. 16 
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can be accounted for, I think, only by supposing that he 
has so seldom gone from home within the last twenty 
years, — has enjoyed so little opportunity of intercourse with 
New-Churchmen outside of Massachusetts or New Eng- 
land, —has so rarely read any other New-Church books, 
pamphlets, or periodicals published in our country, except 
those authorized by the General Convention, and therefore 
regarded by its members as orthodox,— that he does not 
know “how things and persons stand” among us, as well 
as many others. This is not said disparagingly, by any 
means, but with the kindest intent. It is the only way 
that I can account satisfactorily for the singular statements 
in his communication. 

Now I have been a believer of spiritual Christianity, as 
taught by Swedenborg, for about twenty years, — most 
of that time have been a public teacher of the New The- 
ology. And during that period I have resided in four of 
the principal cities of the Union,— Boston, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago,—in each of which there is a 
respectable New-Church society. I have mingled freely 
with New-Churchmen of all parties, — have had a pretty 
large correspondence most of the time, and within the last 
six months have received about four hundred letters from 
members of the New Church in different parts of our coun- 
try. With all due deference, therefore, to Professor Parsons, 
and without boasting, I think I may say that my op- 
portunities for knowing how the matters to which he has 
referred really stand in our communion have been consid- 
erably greater than his own. And I am free to confess — 
humiliating though the confession be—that I have wit- 
nessed in our “fold” not only “the same discords and vex- 
ing sectarianism which damage and deform the rest of the 
Christian world,” as stated by yourself in your June num- 
ber, but even greater discords and more offensive sectarian- 
ism than I have ever witnessed elsewhere. True, my pre- 
vious ecclesiastical connections were with Unitarians; and 
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there I suppose I saw comparatively little of the discords or 
sectarianism which abound in some of the sects. But let 
none of these disagreeable and damaging things be laid to 
the charge of Swedenborg. His writings breathe nothing of 
a narrow or sectarian spirit. They are not only all aglow 
with heavenly charity, but are the most truly catholic and 
unsectarian writings of which I have any knowledge. Our 
discords and “ vexing sectarianism” have arisen, I think, from 
certain mistaken, partial, and narrow views of his teachings, 
which were adopted and confirmed by the students of his 
writings some thirty years ago, and which have since been 
fostered by a stringent ecclesiastical polity, by no means 
in agreement with the spirit of this New Age, or with the 
teachings of the Heavenly Doctrines as understood and 
interpreted by free and liberal minds. Professor Parsons 
thinks there has been, during the last thirty years, “a grad- 
ual strengthening of the bonds of brotherhood among us” 

and is “perfectly sure that at this moment there is more of 
peace and more of unity, and less of disturbance and dis- 
union, than ever before.” I am seally amazed at this 
assertion, in view of facts which I had supposed were pa- 
tent to all New-Churchmen, — which are almost universally 
known outside of Massachusetts. One of these facts is, 
that there have been, during the period above mentioned, 
two parties in the American New Church, though not al- 
ways clearly and distinctly defined,— a Liberal party, and 
a Sectarian or High-Church party ; and latterly, the chasm 
between these two parties has been widening and deepen- 
ing, and the dividing line becoming more distinctly drawn. 
Another of these facts is, that the High-Church party has, 
from the outset, been represented by the General Conven- 
tion ; and less than a year ago the “ American New-Church 
Association ” was organized, in which the Liberal party is 
now, represented. And in an article published in a New- 
Church periodical of last July, and written by one of the 
Liberal party, and a strong personal friend of Professor 
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Parsons, the writer says: “ Now it is a fact which cannot 
be concealed, — and if it could, we do not know why it 
should be,—that there are two distinctly defined parties 
among the New-Churchmen of this country” ;— one of 
which he calls “the Ecclesiastical party,” and which he 
says is “ fully represented by the General Convention”; and 
the other he calls “the Liberal party,” which did not then 
exist in any organic form. And speaking of the “ Liberals,” 
and of the need of their organizing themselves into a dis- 
tinct body, the same writer continues: “Shall their dislike 
of the principles of the Ecclesiastical party, as embodied iv 
the Convention, for ever prevent them from uniting in any 
organization for the carrying out of common plans and pur- 
poses, which lie near their hearts?..... We cannot imagine 
any good reason why honest New-Churchmen, who are 
hostile to the Ecclesiastical tendencies of the Convention, 
should refuse to join with the proposed American New- 
Church Association.” (See “The Revelator” for July, 1858, 
pp- 99, 101.) And within about two months after this arti- 
cle was written, “ The American New-Church Association” 
was duly organized in New York. But I am not aware 
that the fact of this organization of the Liberal party has ever 
been chronicled in the Boston New Jerusalem Magazine (a 
Convention organ), or received the slightest notice from it, 
any more than if it had been an organization of Mormons 
or of “ Free-lovers.” . This American New-Church Associa- 
tion established an organ of their own (The Swedenborgian) 
last January, of which I have the honor to be the editor. 
This is avowedly the organ of the Liberal party. The 
Prospectus declares, among other things intended to reveal 
the animus and intent of the work : — 

“ Though positive in its affirmation of the doctrines of the New 
Church, it will nevertheless seek to exalt charity above faith, — life 
above doctrine. It will show itself hostile to all bigotry, intolerance, 
sectarianism, and religious exclusiveness. It will acknowledge as 
Christians all who live like Christians, whatever their name or creed 
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—in imitation of the spirit of the ancient churches; ‘for they ac- 
knowledged all those as members of the Church, who lived in the 
good of charity, and called them brethren, however they might differ 
in respect to truths which at this day are called matters of faith.’ 
(Swedenborg’s N. J. D., 9.)” 


And in the “ Advertisement” of the first number the As- 
sociation say :— 


“ We are decidedly opposed to the idea that the New Church is 
to be a single great ecclesiastical organization like the Church of 
Rome. We shall assert, without qualification, the complete inde- 
pendence of individual congregations in the regulation of their own 
private affairs; and therefore we shall strenuously resist every at- 
tempt to establish the subordination of such congregations, or their 
ministers, to the control of any extraneous human authority whatever. 
We believe in the co-operation and mutual assistance of such so- 
cieties; but it must be free and voluntary, and no stigma or con- 
demnation must be laid on those who, for reasons of their own, do 
not choose to engage in it.” 


And although it is only six months since this organ of 


the Liberal party was established, it already has as many 
subscribers within one hundred and sixty as the Boston New 
Jerusalem Magazine, which was established thirty years ago. 
But up to this time our periodical has not even been recog- 
nized by either of the organs of the Convention or High- 
Church party. No word of welcome or encouragement has 
been spoken, —no token of friendship or brotherly kindness 
been extended. Its very existence has been ignored by them. 
Its name has not been mentioned, except in a paid advertise- 
ment in one of them. The Liberal party have never com- 
plained of this; it is precisely the course which they were 
prepared to expect. And I only speak of it here as illus- 
trating the state of feeling which exists in the High-Church 
towards the Liberal party, and as showing how utterly mis- 
taken Professor Parsons is, (O, how I wish he were not 
mistaken!) when he talks of the “gradual strengthening of 
the bonds of brotherhood” among us, and virtually denies 
16* 
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the existing “discords.” And while The Swedenborgian has 
been cordially and universally approved by the Liberal party, 
— having already between six and seven hundred subscrib- 
ers, — the following letter from an active member of the Con- 
vention well known to Professor Parsons, and which, I have 
reason to believe, expresses the sentiments of the influential 
men in the Convention, shows how our periodical is re- 
garded by the High-Church party : — 


‘* Boston, March 12, 1858, 
“Mr. returns by this mail No. 2, Vol. I. of the Swe- 
denborgian, to Rev. Mr. Barrett ; and does not wish to receive any 
further numbers of it, as he thinks its views very erroneous in many 
important respects, and very detrimental to the true progress of the 
New Church.” 


Surely our Cambridge brother must be quite ignorant 
of these things, else he could hardly have spoken of the 
growing “peace” and “unity” within our borders, or the 
“strengthening of the bonds of brotherhood” among us. 


I do not so read these signs. 

Professor Parsons would have your readers believe that 
all the disturbance there is, or has been, within our walls, 
has grown out of personal considerations, and has been 
caused by “a very few individuals,” who, he “supposes, 
call themselves. New-Churchmen, and who feel more or less 
personal discontent because some things are done, or are 
not done, as they would have them.” Here, again, my 
brother labors under a great mistake, as what I have al- 
ready said will show. It is true, and sad as it is true, that 
individuals have repeatedly suffered from the unjust and 
oppressive acts of the High-Church party. So it has al- 
ways been, and so I suppose it will be for a long time to 
come, whenever the voice of dissent is heard, and a protes- 
tant party is seen springing up. But I have no reference 
to any of these things in what I am now saying; neither 
do they have weight with the Liberal party. They flow 
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legitimately from the stringent ecclesiastical polity of the 
Convention. They are themselves effects, and not the 
causes of our “discords.” Important principles are involved, 
which I am surprised that Professor Parsons should over- 
look, or seem not to know. Let me state what some of 
these principles are. 

1. The High-Church party among us believe that the 
New Church, signified by the New Jerusalem in the Apoca- 
lypse, is the only true Church on earth, and that this is a 
visible body of people, confined exclusively to Sweden- 
borgians ;— that, outside of our own communion, there is 
no true church. The Liberal party, on the contrary, be- 
lieve that the Apocalyptic New Jerusalem, or the Lord’s 
true Church on earth, is not a visible body, known and dis- 
tinguished by any particular name ; — that its members are 
not confined to any one ecclesiastical organization or sect, 
but are scattered throughout the various communions, con- 
sisting of all who believe in the Lord, and religiously obey 
his commandments. Yet they are not opposed to an in- 
stitutional New Church, that is, to the organization of re- 
ligious societies avowedly upon a New-Church platform. 

2. The High-Church party believe, that, one hundred 
years ago, after the Last Judgment, the Lord /eft all the 
then existing religious organizations in Christendom, com- 
monly understood among us as “the Old Church,” and 
came to that particular organization or body of people 
commonly known as “the New Church”; and since he 
has left all the other sects or churches in Christendom, and 
now dwells exclusively or in a peculiar sense with us Swe- 
denborgians, therefore “the Old Church” “has no author- 
ity or power to baptize, or to perform any other church 
duty,” —this authority having been transferred to us who 
claim to be of the New Church; and the Christian ordi- 
nances, therefore, when administered in other communions 
than our own, have no efficacy and no validity, not being 
duly authorized. (See “ Report of the Ordaining Ministers 
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on Baptism,” in the Boston New Jerusalem Magazine for July, 
1839, the substance of which is repeated in another report to 
the Convention on the same subject, published in the Maga- 
zine for August, 1855.) The Liberal party, on the contrary, 
utterly repudiate this idea, regarding it as a singular misap- 
prehension of the teachings of Swedenborg, as well as irra- 
tional in itself. They believe that the Lord, so far from hav- 
ing /eft the various sects or churches in Christendom in the 
sense alleged by the other party, is more intimately present 
with them now than he was previous to the Last Judg- 
ment;—that these churches, though externally the same, 
are internally very different from what they were previously 
to that event, being now in greater light and liberty. (See 
Swedenborg’s Last Judgment, n. 73.) Accordingly they be- 
lieve that these churches, by virtue of the Lord’s presence 
with them, (for some good people, we think, may be found 
.among them all,) have authority to administer the Chris- 
tian ordinances; and that these ordinances, when adminis- 
tered by them, are alike efficacious and valid as when ad- 
ministered by professed New-Churchmen. 

3. The High-Church party entertain views in regard to 
the “ authority” of the Church as an outward and visible 
institution, which the Liberal party regard as closely allied 
to, if they be not identically the same with, the views on 
this subject long entertained by the Romish hierarchy, and 
which they therefore reject as false and pernicious. (See 
a pamphlet on “ Binding and Loosing,” published a year 
ago, in which this question of “ Church authority” is fully 
discussed, and the views of both parties presented.) 

4, The High-Church party hold to a kind of ecclesiastical 
polity which subordinates and subjects Societies to Asso- 
ciations, and Associations to a still larger body, a Conven- 
tion. They also hold to a similar subordination and sub- 
jection of the ministers or pastors of Societies to the pastor 
of an Association, or to the “ superientendent district minis- 
ter,” and the subjection of these district ministers again to 
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a “mitred prelate,” or a “ consecrated first,” who is to super- 
vise and counsel all the other ministers. Thus they hold to 
“a consecrated, ordained, or acknowledged first or head, 
superintendent district ministers, and local ministers under 
them,” — three grades in the ministry, and hence three dis- 
tinct ordinations of the candidate who reaches the third 
grade. (See a Report on the order of the Church, published 
in the New Jerusalem Magazine for July, 1843.) The Liberal 
party, on the other hand, hold to that kind of church polity 
commonly known as Congregationalism, which secures the 
ecclesiastical independence of ministers and societies, and 
subjects them and their acts to no superior ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Hence they hold to but one ordination, and one 
grade or rank in the ministry. 

5. Agreeably to their theory of order, the High-Church 
party deny to societies the right to institute or organize 
themselves in their own way, regarding the exercise of 
such right as “ disorderly and liable to abuses.” (See New 
Jerusalem Messenger —a Convention organ — for July 3, 
1858, p. 11.) The Liberal party, on the other hand, main- 
tain that the right of societies to organize and govern them- 
selves in their own way, —to appoint their own minister, 
and induct him into the office in the manner they think 
proper and best,— is an inherent and fundamental. right, 
and one which ought never to be surrendered. 

These are some of the principles involved, or some of the 
chief points of difference (of course there are minor points 
growing out of these) between the two parties in the New 
Church of which I have spoken. And as some evidence of 
the great importance which the High-Church party attach 
to these differences, and of the utter impossibility of any- 
thing like “ harmony,” or “ unity,” or “ the blessing of broth- 
erhood,” among us, so long as the views of the two parties 
respectively remain what they are, 1 may mention the fact 
that a society in organic connection with the General Con- 
vention, having no minister and less than a dozen members, 
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will send a hundred miles or more for a minister of their own 
party to administer the ordinances and preach for a single 
Sabbath, and at an expense of from twenty to thirty dollars, 
when they could at any time for the asking obtain the services 
of New-Church ministers in their immediate neighborhood, as 
worthy, intelligent, and every way acceptable, except thaj 
they are known to belong to the Liberal party. This has 
been done repeatedly, — done within the last six months. 
And I could mention a score of facts of a similar character, 
which, I confess, seem to me far more indicative of the “ dis- 
cords and vexing sectarianism ” among us, of which my good 
Cambridge brother .confesses himself “utterly ignorant,” 
than of the growing “ peace and unity ” which he discerns, 
or the “ strengthening of the bonds of brotherhood.” 

It is true, there has not been much “ controversy ” among 
us, as Professor Parsons intimates. One reason is, that the 
views of the Liberal party, upon any subjects kindred to those 
above referred to, are never allowed to appear in the organs of 
the High-Church party ; and whenever publicity has been given 
them through other channels, however clearly, ably, temper- 
ately; and kindly they may have been stated, they have uni- 
formly been treated by the organs aforesaid with that digni- 
fied silence, which is not commonly regarded as evidence of 
any marked respect or strong brotherly love, — which is rather 
considered, I believe, among people of good-breeding, as the 
most emphatic mode of expressing unmingled contempt. 
The pamphlet on “ Binding and Loosing,” herewith sent 
you, which discusses calmly and thoroughly the question of 
church “ authority,” and which also, I believe, contains all 
the notice which those who differ from us have ever designed 
to bestow upon our argument or our position, furnishes a 
fair sample of the respectful (?) and brotherly (?) manner in 
which the ablest and best papers from men in the Liberal 
party have uniformly been treated by those on the other side. 
Professor Parsons may approve of this “expressive silence”. 
on the part of the High-Church party; he may take pleasure 
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in the reflection, that the earnest and truth-loving men among 
the Liberals “do not find any who are willing to enter into 
controversy with them” upon the grave questions at issue, 
but do find many who are willing to misstate their positions, 
and to judge and condemn them unheard. If so, I can only 
express my surprise and sorrow. Toa man of charitable 
and Christian feeling, as I have always taken my Cambridge 
brother to be, I should certainly think the fact, of which he 
speaks so complacently, would be a cause of grief far more 
than of gratification. 

Nor is this all, or the worst. Not only is a deaf ear 
turned to us, not only is an answer and even a hearing of our 
views declined in the very significant way I have mentioned, 
but whenever our views are misstated or caricatured, or the 
men of the Liberal party otherwise misrepresented in the 
organs of the Conveution, as has repeatedly happened, we 
are not able to get even a correction of the misstatement or 
caricature into the same columns. I speak on this point 
from positive knowledge and personal experience, having 
made several unsuccessful attempts to get corrections of 
misstatements inserted in the organs of the High-Church 
party, but never yet a successful one. Professor Parsons says, 
“that Mr. Barrett is said to hold that the New Church is to 
be an invisible one only.” It is certainly no fault of mine 
if he or others in the Convention believe this. But more and 
worse than this has been “said.” Not two months ago I 
saw my view on this very subject strangely misrepresented 
in the columns of one of the organs of the High-Church party 
(The New Jerusalem Messenger), and declared by said organ 
to be contrary to Scripture, contrary to Swedenborg, and 
contrary to the view of Christians generally, both within and 
without the New Church. I knew that, if the readers of 
that paper could see just what my view on this subject is, 
they would see that I had therein been grossly misrepresent- 
ed. I accordingly sat down and wrote a simple statement 
of my view on this subject, in language as clear, calm, tem- 
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perate, and kind as it is in my power to use. I uttered no 
word of reproach against any one; I was even so charitable 
as to attribute the misrepresentation to a misapprehension 
on the part of that paper. And after exhausting every effort 
in my power to procure the insertion of this simple state- 
ment of my view in my own language, sending it succes- 
sively to the office of the Messenger in New York, to the 
General Convention at Boston, to the senior editor in North 
Bridgewater, and to a junior editor in Cincinnati, writing 
some half-dozen letters and waiting /ifty-one days for my 
communication to travel the rounds of this “ Circumlocu- 
tion Office,” I was at last told, as I expected at the outset 
I should be, that it could not be admitted. I will send you 
the communication, Mr. Editor, that you may know the 
tenor of it, and judge for yourself of the spirit that prompted 
its rejection. And this is only one of the numerous cases 
of like kind which might be cited. It is, I am sorry to say, 
the manner in which the Liberal party among us have uni- 
formly been treated. And instead of indicating the existence 
of that “harmony,” “unity,” and “brotherhood” which 
ought to exist, and which my Cambridge brother seems so 


anxious to have your readers believe does exist in our midst, 


such things seem to me to indicate very clearly the existence 
of “the same discords and vexing sectarianism which dam- 
age and deform the rest of the Christian world.” 

In justice to the Liberal party, I think I can say, that, 
considering the many and great provocations they have suf- 
fered, they have ever manifested a commendable degree of 
Christian forbearance, as I trust for truth and goodness’ 
sake they ever may. They have never, to my knowledge, 
expressed themselves “angrily,” though they may often 
have expressed themselves “strongly.” They have never, 
under their hardest trials, charged their brethren of the op- 
posite party with “transforming goods into evils, truths into 
falsities,” nor spoken of them as “ deluded, infatuated, infu- 
riated,” or as “ persecuting and destroying God’s children.” 
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Yet this language was used by the highest officer of the 
General Convention, —an ordaining minister, — ina public 
address before that body two years ago, and in reference to 
some of the men of the Liberal party, whose only offence 
had been that they had publicly, but calmly and courteously, 
criticised some of the views and proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. And this language, instead of receiving the rebuke 
which might have been expected from Christian men, and 
which it so richly merited, was virtually indorsed by the 
Convention, as appears from their voting to print the Presi- 
dent’s address, without suggesting the alteration of a single 
word. If any feelings have ever been as “strongly and 
angrily” expressed by men of the Liberal party as were the 
feelings of the President in this public address, I can only 
say that the expressions have never fallen under my notice. 
But enough, perhaps too much. I deeply regret that the 
necessity should have been laid on me of making these few 
disclosures. But knowing as well as I do “ how things and 
persons stand in this New Church,” I felt that I ought not to 
permit Professor Parsons’s communication to pass unnoticed. 
Besides, humiliating as are the facts here revealed, I, for one, 
would much prefer that they should be known to your 
readers, and our jarring discords laid open to the world, than 
to have it believed by the liberal men outside of our com- 
munion that all the wretched and “ vexing sectarianism ” 
that exists among us meets no indignant protest from men 
within our own walls. And if here, as sometimes else- 
where, I have spoken “ strongly,” I beg my Cambridge brother 
to believe that I have not spoken “ angrily.” 


B. F. BARRETT. 
Oranee, N. J., July 22, 1858. 
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THE, CHURCH VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE.* 


Mr. Epitor:—In your paper of May 29th is an article 
entitled “ The End of Controversy,” in which my views con- 
cerning the Church visible and invisible are referred to and 
spoken of as I think they would not have been, if I had not 
been greatly misapprehended on that subject. You not 
only characterize my view of the Church as “a fallacy,” — 
“ opposed to the teachings of the Scriptures and the writings 
of the New Church,” — but state it to be this: “ that the 
true Church is only an invisible something.” Now. the 
readers of your paper could not fail to be greatly misled by 
this language. They would naturally infer from it that I 
deny the very existence of the Lord’s true Church as a real 
entity ; —that I hold itto be an imaginary thing, a chimera, 
— “ only an invisible something.” 

Now I do not love to believe that you, or others professing 
the same religious faith with myself, wish to mi-represent 
me on this or on any subject. But the manner in which 
my views are often referred to in some New-Church periodi- 
cals convinces me, either that I have been particularly un- 
fortunate in stating them, or that some of my brethren have 
been particularly unfortunate in interpreting my statements. 
With your kind permission, therefore, I will endeavor to 
state, with all possible clearness and brevity, my view con- 
cerning the Church visible and invisible ; and I do it in the 
hope of correcting the misapprehension under which some 
of my brethren appear to be laboring. Observe, I do not 
ask the use of your columns for the purpose of argwing: this 
question, but simply to state my own position, and so to set 
myself right on this subject before your readers. This privi- 
lege, I trust, you will not deny me; as such denial would 
inevitably force me to a very unpleasant conclusion. 





* The following is the article referred to in the preceding paper, as having 
been sent to the New Jerusalem Messenger. 
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My view of the true Church, then, is this: That it is not 
an abstraction, not an imaginary thing, but that it consists, 
in Christian countries, of all those persons who are in a state 
of love to the Lord, and charity towards the neighbor ; or, 
of all those (to cite the explicit language of Swedenborg) 
“ who believe in the Lord and live according to his com- 
mandments in the Word.” (A. R. 925.) I believe that none 
others, whatever doctrines they may profess, or however 
many or interior truths they may know, “form any part of 
the [true] Church whatever.” (Ap. Ex. 388; see also A. C. 
6637.) I believe that these people are not all in any one 
Christian communion or religious organization, but that they 
are scattered throughout the various communions; or, as 
Swedenborg says, “ dispersed throughout the whole world.” 
(T. C. R. 307.) Thus they are not distinguished by the 
name they bear, or the doctrines they profess, since these are 
various ; for doctrinals “do not serve to distinguish churches 
before the Lord.” (A. C. 1799.) I believe that the Lord alone 
is able with certainty to distinguish these people from others, 
and that no man and no number of men can possibly do 
this; for to be in or out of this Church depends upon a 
person’s spiritual quality, or the state of his heart, and this 
is known only to the Lord (A. R. 364); for he says, “I 
know my sheep, and am known of mine.” He alone, there- 
fore, is able toseparate the goats from the sheep, — the tares 
from the wheat,— because he alone can fully discern the 
quality of either; and even he does not make this separation 
during man’s abode in this world, — not until the time of the 
harvest, not until the judgment day, — much less has he au- 
thorized men to make it. His Church, therefore, I call the 
true and invisible Church ; true, because it embraces all those 
who are spiritually and truly conjoined to the Lord, and known 
to him as living members; and invisible, because unseen of 
men, that is, unknown to them as members of the Lord’s true 
Church. 

also believe in the Church as a visible institution, and in its 
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great importance and use. And when I speak of the Chris- 
tian Church as an institution, I mean the aggregate of all 
those societies in Christendom, instituted or organized for 
worship and the observance of Christian rites and ordinances. 
I believe that these societies generally are of a mixed charac- | 
ter, embracing some saints and some sinners, some’ wheat 
and some tares, some sheep and some goats. I believe that 
the members of no single religious organization in Christen- 
dom are either all sheep or all goats. But as they all ap- 
pear to be sheep, as they have all sheep’s clothing, because 
they all profess to be worshippers and followers of Him who 
is “ the Good Shepherd,” therefore, from this appearance or 
profession, they are all called the Church; though they are 
not the érwe Church, since this contains none but the Lord’s 
genuine disciples, — his own sheep. And inasmuch as it is 
known to men who are the members of this Church, — for 
every religious society is supposed to know who really be- 
long to it, however little it may sometimes know of the in- 
terior quality of its members, — therefore I call this the visible 
Church. To see is to understand or know ; as when a person 
says, “I see how it is,” he means, “I understand or know 
how it is.” Therefore, to be seen or visible, is to be under- 
stood or known. Consequently the Christian Church visible 
is the aggregate of those Christian assemblies or societies 
commonly understood, or known to men, as the Church. But 
because it is really a mixed multitude, containing, as I 
believe, many persons who are not in conjunction with the 
Lord, therefore this is mot the true Church; for the true 
Church contains nothing “that defileth, or worketh abom- 
ination, or maketh a lie,” but only those who are “ writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s book of life.” (Rev. xxi.) 
But as some may not understand what I have just been 
saying, — though to me it all seems exceedingly plain, — 
and as I wish, if possible, to save my brethren “the expense 
of much wreathing and wrinkling of brows,” (see a late 
pamphlet on “ The Priesthood,” p. 21,) I will, with your per- 
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mission, endeavor to make my thought plainer by a simple 
illustration. 

Suppose, then, there were five hundred sheep and three 
hundred goats together in the same pasture, and in one 
flock, — which we will call flock No. 1. Suppose that the 
goats looked and acted so like sheep, that no one but the 
shepherd himself could possibly distinguish them ; therefore, 
from the outward appearance, they would all be called sheep. 
But suppose the shepherd comes to-morrow and separates 
the sheep from the goats, and puts them in a pasture by 
themselves ;— which flock we will call No. 2,—all pure 
sheep. Now it seems as if it required but little discernment 
to perceive, that, although both flocks (Nos. 1 and 2) are 
called sheep, the flocks are by no means identical. No. 1 is 
made up of five hundred sheep plus three hundred goats; 
while No. 2 consists of eight hundred animals (all called 
sheep from their appearance) minus three hundred goats, — 
. which our arithmetic makes equal five hundred sheep. 
There is, then, a broad distinction between these two 
flocks, —a distinction which I should suppose any one 
might understand, without any “ wreathing or wrinkling of 
brows.” Now if you let flock No. 1 represent the visible 
Church (a mized multitude), and flock No. 2 the invisible 
Church (the Lord’s own sheep, and none others), you will 
have my idea of the distinction between these two churches, 
and their relation to each other. 

You also say, in your paper of the 29th ultimo, that my 
position on this question is “in opposition to the views and 
. sentiments of nearly all professing Christians.” So 
far from this being true, I find, upon a careful examination, 
that my view is the very one which has been maintained by 
the most intelligent Christian writers, who have written 
upon this subject at all, from the days of Augustine to the 
present time. Permit me to cite one or two paragraphs, to 
show that the view I have expressed is no novelty, and by 
no means “ peculiar” to myself. 


17* 
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Thus Bishop Taylor, in his eloquent “ Dissuasive from 
Popery,” says: — 

“The Church of God are the body of Christ but the 
mere profession of Christianity makes no man a member of 
Christ, — nothing but a new creature, nothing. but ‘a faith 
working by love’; and keeping the commandments of God. 
Now they that do this are not known to be such by men, 
but they are known only to God; and therefore it is [they 
are] in a true sense the invisible Church; not that there are 
two churches, or two societies, in separation from each 
other. No, these two churches are but one society ; 
the one is within the other ;— but yet though the men be 
visible, yet that quality and excellency by which they are 
constituted Christ’s members, and distinguished from mere 
professors and outsides of Christians, this, I say, is not vis- 

The invisible Church is ordinarily and regu- 
larly part of the visible, but yet that only part that is the 
true one; and the rest, but by denomination of law, and in 
common speaking, are the Church, — not in mystical union, 
not in proper relation to Christ; they are not the house of 
God, not the temple of the Holy Ghost, not the members of 
Christ; and no man can deny this If by a church we 
mean that society which is reafly joined to Christ, which 
hath received the Holy Ghost, which is heir of the promises 
and of the good things of God, which is the body of which 
Christ is the head, then the invisible part of the visible 
Church, that is, the true servants of Christ only, are the 
Church.” 

And Bishop McIlvaine, who may be considered a fair 
representative of the views of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country on that subject, says, in his excel- 
lent discourse on “the Holy Catholic Church”: “ The visi- 
ble Church is the Church as seen of men, in the mixed mass 
of the true and the false, the genuine and the counterfeit, 
people of God. The invisible Church is the same Church as 
seen only of God, in the unmixed company of all his faith- 
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ful people. The one is that great flock gathered together 
by the call of the Gospel, from all parts of the earth, to the 
professed following of the Good Shepherd, in which the 
sheep of his pasture are mingled with the goats that know 
him not, and are none of his; all, however, visibly, that is, 
professedly, his flock. The other is simply so much of that 
mixed multitude as do truly hear the voice of the Shepherd, 
and follow him, and unto whom he giveth eternal life.” 

And The Independent, a weekly paper published in New 
York, which may be regarded as a fair exponent of the 
views of the Trinitarian Congregationalists of our country 
on this subject, speaking of “the Church of Christ,” says: 
“ By the Church here we mean the aggregate of all real 
Christians; all branches of the true Vine; all who are united 
to Christ by a living faith, and who are joint heirs with him 
to the heavenly inheritance. It is the Church invisible, and 
includes all true Christians, of whatever denomination, age, 
or country; and it includes no others. Vital union with 
Christ is absolutely necessary in order to membership. Pro- 
fession here avails nothing; union with Christ, everything. 

By a visible Church we mean any society of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, associated together for the wor- 
ship of God, and the obServance of Christian ordinances. 
If all were really Christians, then the Holy Catholic Church, 
and the local, visible churches, would be substantially one.” 
(For October 25, 1855.) 

And the same view has been expressed by Augustine, 
Archbishops Cranmer and Usher, Bishops Ridley and Hall, 
Drs. Barrow, Perkins, Jackson, and Channing, and numer- 
ous others. And if the view of these distinguished writers 
has ever been refuted, or opposed with anything like a show 
of solid argument, I have never chanced to meet with it, and 
should be greatly obliged if you would point it out to me. 
So, if I believe, as you allege, “ that the true Church is only 
an invisible something,” I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that men much wiser than myself have believed the very 
same. 
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You further declare my view on this subject to be “ op- 
posed to the teachings of the Scriptures and the writings 
of the New Church.” Were it not through fear of encroach- 
ing upon your columns to an extent beyond what I have a 
right to do, I might easily show that precisely the distinc- 
tion which I make between the visible and the invisible 
Church, is made by Swedenborg in scores of instances. In- 
deed, the view I have expressed was first arrived at through 
a careful study of his writings, and before I was aware of 
what many other distinguished writers had said upon the 
same subject. We all know how often Swedenborg speaks 
of the Church as consisting only of those who are in charity 
and faith, or who learn truths from the Word and do them. 
“ No others,” says he, “form any part of the Church what- 
ever” (Ap. Ex. 388); that is, evidently, no part of the 
true Church. We also know how often he speaks of the 
evil quality of the Christian Church in his day (see A. C. 
3480, where he closes the paragraph thus: “ Whence it ap- 
pears what is the quality of the Church”). In all such pas- 
sages is it not obvious that he is speaking of the Church as 
a visible institution, or of the collective body of those in 
Christian countries? Certainly he is not here using the 
word church in that exalted sense in which he oftentimes 
uses it, and in which it signifies only those who are “ writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s book of life.’ So when speaking of 
those “ who know truths, which are called articles of belief,. 
and do not live in charity,” he remarks, “ Although they are 
in the Church as being born there, still they are not of the 
Church, inasmuch as they have nothing of the truth in 
them.” (A. C. 3267.) In what Church? I would ask. Ev- 
idently in the visible Church, — in that outward institution 
which embraces all the professed disciples ‘of the Lord, — 
the goats and the sheep. It cannot be the true Church that 
is here meant, since those are said to be in it who “do not 
live in charity,” and so “are not of the Church,” — that is, 
evidently, not of the true Church. 
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But I have already extended this communication beyond 
‘the limits I had prescribed for myself. I have not aimed 
here to argue the question, though I feel that weighty and 
unanswerable arguments in support of my view might be 
drawn from reason, observation, the Holy Scriptures, and 
the writings of our illumined author. I have aimed at little 
more than simply to state my view, and to show that it is 
by no means a novel one, or “peculiar” to myself, as I have 
seen it recently characterized; and I will add, that I have 
never anywhere advocated a view of the Church at variance 
with the one here presented. You think it a “fallacy” 
which has been “fully dissipated” in a recent pamphlet, 
which regards the idea of a priesthood or clergy under the 
Christian dispensation as a fallacy, or something worse, and 
aims to dissipate that also. And if I may be allowed to 
express my private opinion, I should say that one is just 
about as great a fallacy as the other, and has been just as 
“fully dissipated” in the pamphlet referred to. 

Yours respectfully, 


B. F. BARRETT. 
Oranes, N. J., June 1, 1858, 





To tHe Epiror or tHe Reticious MontTuLty:— 

With my thanks for the opportunity of looking at these articles in proof, 
I can place on this half-page, while the press is stopped for me, only, — First, 
my opinion and acknowledgment, that Mr. Barrett believes he does the 
Convention and its friends (and they are, I suppose, the very great majority 
of New-Church men in this country) justice in what he says of them. 
Secondly, my own most positive declaration, that, in my belief and judg- 
ment, he does them extreme injustice. What he presents as a fair state- 
ment of their principles and purposes is, in my belief and judgment, erro- 
neous and distorted and ungrounded. I do not know, and I never did 
know, any person on the face of the earth, who, as I believe, holds or ever 
did hold the doctrines imputed by Mr. Barrett to what he calls “the High- 
Church Party” of the New Jerusalem; and I have been a member of the 
Convention more than thirty years. I cannot pursue this controversy here 
or elsewhere, and wish you to regard what I now say as only my protest 
and denial. 


CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 2, 1858. 


THEOPHILUS PARSONS. 
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THE EAGLE ROCK.* 


On its bald front he stands, — a strong old man 
Alone has gained the height, to meet the call 
Of the glad evening wind. Soft doth it fan 
His furrowed cheek, — the gray hairs lift and fall : 
For thee the summer forest hath a voice ; 
These are thy native hills, — stand, to rejoice ! 


Not weary yet of that slow swelling sound, 
Nor yet of gazing fixedly afar, 
Still nearer drawing to that dizzy bound, 
As if to overleap life’s prison-bar, 
One foot there lies betwixt thee and the grave. 
How patient stands that old man, meek and brave ! 


- Afar his eye hath caught the ocean broad, 
With all its wealth of nations, — fair to see ; 
He marks one goodly ship within the road, 
Straining for port, —a precious argosy ! 
Her white sails glisten in the setting sun : 
Grapple thy staff, old man, —a voyage is just done ! 


Now looks he nearer, — on a peopled town, 
With all its buzz and sickly rivalry ; 
Low lies a thick smoke-cloud, to shut them down, 
With not an eyelet to the sunny sky. 
“ Be wise!” the old man cries; “my hairs are white : 
Leave the broad battle-field for mountain height.” 


Now gazing, breathless, follows he along 
The valley rift one cloud of smoke and spray, — 
He catches now the shrill steam-whistle song, 
He marks the iron horse speed on its way : 
Near, and now nearer,—lo! the gorge is past, 
The village gained,— he murmurs soft, “ Too fast !” 


* A bold mountain-peak, near Orange, in the State of New Jersey, from 
which is seen a distant view of New York Bay; and, nearer, the spires and 
smoke of the great commercial city. 
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“Pass on, thou proud usurper of the road ! 
My wishes travel not as doth thy train: 
Within this valley shouldered I life’s load, 
Here may I lay my burden off again. 
Pass on, by bridge and tunnel, hill and sea; 
Leave but our village as it used to be. 


“The brown church standeth as it stood of yore, 
Its gable to the street: my sire old 
Bowed his tall frame beneath that humble door : 
Those stalwart limbs lie, gathered ’neath the mould, 
In the old graveyard, — near, a gentle wife: 
One headstone telleth of their well-spent life.” 


Within a stone-cast, see! his eye hath found 
The village schoolhouse with its rusty vane; 
He hears the whoop upon the old play-ground, 
He strikes his staff, — he is a boy again : 
So young, old man, — so young, with hairs so white! 
Bright sets thy sun upon the mountain height ! 


But stay, — a cloud doth dim the old man’s eye ; 
It stealeth like a shadow, and doth come 
To blur the beauty of a sunny sky. 
Low falls his gaze, — he kens a lowly home, 
Snug nestled near some gray old orchard-trees, 
And one gnarled willow swaying in the breeze. 


A babbling brook goes by the grassy door ; 
Unbalked it has its windings, glad and free, 
Telling its story, as it did of yore, 
And bringing many a sunny memory 
Of early love. “ My good, my gentle bride, 
Fair were the flowers gathered at thy side.” 


See! the old man has dropped his staff, and now 
He throws his old arms wide, now clasps the air, 
As if to gather on the mountain brow 
The early loved and lost. ’T is wild despair: 
Though paralyzed the arm, the heart will yearn 
For what it loved in youth! O grief will burn! 





THE EAGLE ROCK. 


Seated at length, still from the rock to gaze, 
Uplifted o’er his brow one trembling hand, 
As if to penetrate life’s evening haze, 
And in his mind’s eye count his little band, 
As some good shepherd, on the mountain rock, 
Ere nightfall darkens, telleth o’er his flock, — 


How his mind peereth! Now, a sunny streak 
Pictures the fairest of a folded flock ; 
Adown the channels of his rugged cheek 
“ Course the big tears,” like rain-drops in the rock. 
“‘ She was the gentlest growing at my side, — 
Like a fair, fragile flower, she drooped and died. 


“ See the green wicket, swinging to and fro: 
Through its wee gap they bore her coffin small ; 
Father and mother followed, bowed by woe, 
And, two by two, her young companions all. 
Clasped were her mother’s hands, and firm her look, 
But her lip quivered when the coffin shook. 


“ Beneath that hoary beech, a glassy pool 
Lies overshadowed, like a child in rest. 

Thither, my idle Ben would steal from school, 
To launch whole navies on its quiet breast. 

My sailor-boy, if serves my memory, 

’T is twenty years since you went o’er the sea. 


“°T was on that bridge, beyond the wicket-gate, 
We parted, — he was hopeful to the last. 

‘Good bye!’ he stoutly said. ‘ Whate’er his fate, 
Remember idle Ben.’ The bridge was past, — 
Lingering he turned, — no word, —a long, last look 

At the old homestead, and the quiet brook. 


“°T is twenty years, I said, — mayhap ’t is more. 
Stay, let me count, — my sailor-boy was ten, — 
Then I am drawing slowly to fourscore. 
Isaac was elder by five years than Ben, — 
Ik, now my staff, was then the father’s joy, 
But Ruth loved best her little vagrant boy. 
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“°T was on that bridge Ik called me: ‘ Hurry back, 
Mother has a sharp turn!’ — for she lay ill. 

I stayed till Ben, with his snug seaman’s pack, 
Had gained the summit of that distant hill. 

It was the last! I felt, I know not why, — 

That pretty print against the morning sky. 


“Tk called again: ‘ Dear father, tarry not ! 
Mother is dying!’ They were words of fear. 
I ran with speed, and found Ruth on her cot, 
With her hands clasped, as if in fervent prayer. 
I stooped to catch her words, — low did she pray, — 
‘God bless my boy!’ ’T was all that she could say! 


“ Death gently came upon her. I alone 

Watched it steal on, as steals the shadow’s length ; 
She spoke before it struck our threshold stone, — 

‘ As thy days, Jacob, so shall be thy strength ; 
One lamb is left of all our little flock ; 
When falls the shadow, lean upon the Rock.’ 


“We laid her in the grave on Monday morn. 


My Ruth had ever led a suffering life ; 
With what sweet patience all her pangs were borne 

I never may forget: it was a strife 
To live, she often said, — to die were gain, — . 
And once she prayed for death, when strong the pain. 


“¢ For every bitter wound there is a balm,’ — 
This Isaac spake, on the dark funeral day. 

‘ Be of good courage, father, keep the farm, 
And let us toil together, come what may.’ 

God bless the lad !—TI see him in his might 

Now shut the heavy barn-door for the night.” 


Hold !—now the old man’s mutterings do stop, — 
Imagination may no longer play, — 

Heavy and cold, the palsied arm doth drop, — 
His sun doth set, — in beauty dies the day, 
Gently the old man’s spirit fades away. 

Muttering again he counts his little flock, — 
“ Ruth, Isaac, Ben,” — slow steals the shadow’s length : 
“ As thy days, Jacob, so shall be thy strength ; 

When falls the shadow, lean upon the Rock.” 


VOL. Xx. 18 
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A Farewell Discourse, delivered at the Thirteenth Congregational 
Church in Boston, July 4, 1858, by Rev. J. I. T. Cooriper. James 
Munroe & Co.—The separation of a minister, after an acceptable 
service of sixteen years in one place, not only from his parish, but 
from his denomination, must always be an event of interest and im- 
portance. In the present instance it is made peculiarly so by sev- 
eral conditions and circumstances. 

1. The doctrinal change that has brought it about is seen to be 
singularly free from all unworthy mixtures of motive or feeling. It 
has been —as this Farewell Discourse and all the other facts show 
—a direct and simple step, having apparently no other than internal 
causes and directors. A minister acknowledged on all hands to be 
eminently single-minded, devoted, and conscientious, an excellent 
scholar, one of the most thorough students of the Scriptures among 
us, an able and persuasive preacher, trusted and beloved in a desira- 
ble metropolitan congregation, with no foreign influence or entangle- 
ment whatever, has passed deliberately away from the body of Chris- 
tians in which he was reared and educated, and has thereby severed 
the official tie that connected him with his church, throwing himself 
and his family, without promise or prospect or plan, upon all those 
uncertainties which have an untraceable Providence for their only 
clew. 

2. The whole process has been an eminently honest and open one. 
Through a series of years, while certain modifications of religious 
opinion were going on, Mr. Coolidge has kept his people fully ap- 
prised of all his views, and even of his questionings, in a candid, 
kind, considerate spirit. He has referred to them —as this Sermon 
and the quoted documents show —the question whether he ought to 
be continued as their minister, and, up to this recent action, they 
have decided it in the affirmative: so that Mr. Coolidge is not charge- 
able with any moral ambiguity in holding his position. 

3. The parish have uniformly acted, with very few exceptions, in 
the same honorable, frank, and generous way. They appear not to 
have been generally given to slander, sedition, private misrepresen- 
tation, or unreasonable suspicion. If ever there has seemed to be 
any narrowness or injustice, the responsible action of the majority 
has presently put matters upon a fair footing again. In acquiescing 
in their pastor’s withdrawal, according to the evident wishes of some 
of their number, they did not exceed their ecclesiastical rights. 

4, The separation has not been occasioned by any excess of tech- 
nical language or any dogmatical character in the preaching, any 
exclusive policy or temper, any attempt to foist in measures peculiar 
to other sects, nor by an offensive presentation of extreme views of 
any sort; but.by the simple and not unnatural fact, that doctrines 
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and views of a religious administration not belonging to the general 
system known as Unitarian, — such as are mentioned in the Sermon, 
— though preached in a liberal spirit, out of a conviction that clearly 
required their utterance, were not welcome to a considerable and re- 
spectable portion of the proprietors of a Unitarian Church. Mr. 
Coolidge would have been glad, he says, to continue in an undenomi- 
national and independent ministry. To very many of the proprie- 
tors and of the congregation, the preaching, as a whole, does seem to 
have been entirely welcome, effective, and precious, yielding a satis- 
faction they had not found before. This was intimated in a notice, 
in our June number, of a sermon entitled “The Choice and the Cross,” 
which has since received the most cordial praise for its unction and 
power from the leading journals of all denominations, in all parts of 
the country, and has had the unqualified approbation of many of the 
Unitarian name. Indeed, names are so much losing their descrip- 
tive significance, and such changes are going on in denominational 
classifications, that it is not unlikely some nominally Unitarian par- 
ishes, in the same circumstances, would have refused to accept the 
minister’s resignation. 

5. Such a withdrawal as this from the Unitarian ministry is a test 
of the liberality of the Unitarian body. If true to their often re- 
peated and eminent professions, the men of that denomination will not 
endeavor to disparage the differing brother, nor to dismiss him with 
a slur, nor to put forward conjectural or unveal explanations of his 
course. Their language, one would say, will rather be: “So men of 
clear heads and vigorous understanding may sincerely and religiously 
disagree; we regret this secession; it seems to us an error; but 
this brother evidently walks with God, loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
lives by the Spirit; this is the all in all; we will love him and 
honor him still ; all truth is not ours; perhaps he has found truth we 
have overlooked or rejected; let us look carefully again ‘and see. 
God’s grace and goodness go with him wherever he goes!” This 
would be a worthy magnanimity. Large-minded and large-hearted 
men will show it. Meaner natures will fret, and misrepresent, and 
have their peevish insinuations, and let their meanness out in sight 
of all men, and only. prove, what was more than suspected before, 
that charity is not always most abundant where the pretence of it is 
loudest. 

The sentence of this sermon most trying to Unitarian patience, 
already much quoted, affirms that, to the speaker, Unitarianism, 
as a system, seems to tend to “irreverence and unbelief.” Of course 
many will feel that he ought to be shown to be mistaken in this 
opinion. But even by these it will perhaps be considered that Mr. 
Coolidge believed what he said; and it may easily be conceived that 
he felt himself constrained by the highest and holiest of obligations 
to say so, on such an occasion, in fidelity to his conviction, or, at 
least, as explanatory of his own action. Besides, this form of words 
adds nothing of severity to the whole movement that the words ac- 
company. A step so momentous, and responsible, and self-sacrificing 
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to him, would not be likely to have been brought about by a less 
radical discontent than that. And if the sentence was to be spoken, 
we cannot see how it could be spoken with more careful and kindly 
qualifications, with less bitterness, or with a more evident anxiety 
not to give unnecessary offence. 

Time enough has already passed, since the separation, to put these 
principles to the proof. In private quarters, and by many individ- 
uals, we know, and rejoice to know, that the liberal professions of 
twenty or thirty years have not been belied. If some persons of the 
sect have borne the loss less gracefully, it has only illustrated the 
common rule that a partisan career is subject to a law of deteriora- 
tion, beclouding both the judgment and the conscience. 

It has been conspicuously and repeatedly affirmed, that this chenge 
of views is to be accounted for by a tendency to emotional measures 
and excitement, and a defect of the logical faculty, — a line of defénce 
not very original, and not very difficult to be seen through. If it 
should turn out, as we have heard it predicted, that Mr. Coolidge, 
instead of joining the Methodists, should conclude, after a deliberate 
survey of the field, to seek the fellowship of the Episcopal Church, 
we suppose the theory of a love of emotional measures and excite- 
ment would have to be modified. As to the “logical” necessities of 
the case, criticism should be politic and cautious, even if it will not 
be generous. If we draw up a list of the great names in the history 
of dialectic thought from Plato down; or if we confine the inquiry 
to Christendom; if we look to antiquity, te the Middle Ages, to 
France, to Protestant Germany and Switzerland, to England and 
Scotland, at the present day ;— and then go over this catalogue of 
eminent logicians and mark the names of Unitarians among them, — 
the result will be far from satisfactory to this lively Unitarian confi- 
dence in the syllogism. All this does not prove Orthodoxy to be 
true, nor Unitarianism false ; but it does forcibly suggest the extreme 
inexpediency of trying to settle theological ideas by personal dispar- 
agement. According to this criterion of a sound theology, Unitarian 
literature ought to be remarkable for close categories and systematic 
processes. Above other preachers, the Liberal clergy should be ad- 
dicted to hard reasoning, and their already admirable sermons should 
be specimens of compact, consecutive argumentation. Their con- 
gregations should be accustomed to this strong diet. The persuasive 
pigeon-holes of the Association should bristle with chevaux-de-frise 
of subject, predicate, and copula, or at least show a breastwork of 
scientific theologic demonstration. The playful critic himself will not 
be able to think of the “logical” issue of his own statement without a 
smile. Besides, we have a further illustration of this esteem for logic, 
when we see it maintained one week that Mr. Coolidge’s departure 
from Unitarianism is to be explained by his illogical propensities, and 
the next, that he has not departed from Unitarianism at all, and has 
grossly wronged it in thinking that he has, but remains a good 
enough Unitarian still, illogical propensities and all. The fact is, 
Mr. Coolidge is quite as much given to consecutive and consistent 
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thinking, and as little to disconnected epigrams and figures of rhetoric, 
as the majority of ministers, and is not particularly fond of exciting 
measures in a religious ministration. We cannot discover that this 
makes his present belief one particle more erroneous or more true. 

A great many people, of excellent abilities and education, in the 
full possession of their rational powers, think about this matter just 
as Mr. Coolidge does, and always have thought so; they probably 
constitute at least six sevenths of the Christian world. Neither does 
this make them or him correct; majorities are frequently wrong. 
But it does exhibit, again, the extreme imbecility of undertaking to 
affect an opinion by raising a cry of presumption, or to put a man in- 
to intellectual contempt for uttering his honest mind about theological 
or ecclesiastical “systems.” 

The interest of the subject will justify us in copying so much of 
the sermon as we can find space for. There is no list of elaborately 
defined articles of belief; but, what is far better, there is a living dis- 
closure of the great foundation and outlines of the preacher’s faith. 
We cannot see how the message could have been delivered with 
more manliness and elevation of spirit, with more fairness and gentle- 
ness, with less egotism or ill-temper, at every point. And in that 
grand and all-important distinction, not of titles but of things, which 
is drawn at the close of these extracts, the preacher marks the point of 
real divergence, from which — irrespective of the old names — the 
two principal parties of the future are to move. One will be a Church ; 
the other will not. Probably some members of all the existing sects 
will be found in each of these divisions. 


‘*T must now resign to you whatever you have committed to my hands. 
I know not how I can better meet the expectations and proprieties of the 
hour, than by a calm and full review of my ministry at this post. You will 
pardon the appearance of egotism. The occasion is so personal in all its 
aspects, that I must need talk of myself. I hope to speak the exact truth. 
I shall certainly set down naught in malice. I wish to deal fairly with all. 
In any criticism I may be led to make, I desire to be understood as speaking 
only of matters as I comprehend them. I shall try to wound no one’s feel- 
ings, and be unjust to no one’s faith. I cannot expect to satisfy every one. 
And my criticism I must allow to be criticised ; nof shall I complain, if 
only the friendly feeling be reciprocated. 

‘* T shall divide what I have to say into these parts, — my personal expe- 
rience ; the spirit of this ministry; and its results. 

‘‘T, My personal experience. I should much prefer to pass over this 
entirely. But the peculiarities of my position demand that it should, in part 
at least, be related. It is known among you, and it has been widely spread 
abroad, that my faith has undergone great and essential changes since | 
commenced my labors among you, and that it is on this account alone that 
our relation is now dissolved. It is proper that I should speak to that point. 
It will be seen in the narrative, what I desire to have distinctly understood, 
that these changes have been neither sudden nor recent. They are the re- 
sult of a long and constant process of thought and experience. To myself 
they appear not so much changes as increasing light from the first faint ray 
of earliest dawn, — light which I have ever prayed for, and been ready to 
follow, guide whither it would. 


, 18* 
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‘* T was educated a Unitarian of the straitest sect.. As such I passed my 
earliest youth, and as such made choice of my profession in life, and became 
a student in the Theological School at Cambridge. It was during the pre- 
paratory studies of the ministry in that place that the original movement 
which has led to this issuecommenced. And this was the occasion. A theme 
was assigned to me, entitled ‘ What is the meaning and efficacy of the death 
of Christ?’ With easy rapidity, 1 wrote down the views I had received 
from my early training. But instantly the question arose in my mind, 
awakened by no previous doubt or former disputation, and independent of 
all human suggestion, — wholly, as I believe, by the action of the Holy 
Spirit, —‘Do you explain the language of the Apostles concerning that 
wonderful death?’ I answered the rising doubt quickly and easily by say- 
ing they magnified the event ; they stood too near to see it in its true pro- 
portions ; they naturally and honestly misconceived its meaning ; they con- 
fused it through their Jewish training. But when the question struck 
deeper; when it asked, ‘Do you explain the language Christ himself uses 
concerning his death and its efficacy? do you fill up his words with a mean- 
ing at all commensurate with their apparent force? and, if he intended no 
more than you say, why did he clothe such simple truths in such perplexing 
forms?’—then I saw the brink on which I stood; then I saw that the 
question really involved the whole subject of faith. I saw that it struck at 
the very root of Christianity as a system of authoritative truth. I saw that 
it carried with it the very Bible itself. I could yield up easily the authority 
of Paul and Peter and James and John ; but I could not resign without sharp 
anguish my repose in Christ as an infallible Teacher. I could not allow the 
fatal thought, that he might have been deceived himself, or that he might 
have overstrained the purpose of his own death. I had learned to rest on 
his infallibility through divine inspiration, and my reverence for his charac- 
ter was most profound. The bare suspicion of the least exaggeration or 
mistake, or of his meaning aught but precisely what his words appeared to 
convey, was acute distress. Yet the withering thought did come, and re- 
mained, and my soul grew dark; and, without exaggeration, I can say, 
‘The rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon my house, and it fell; and great was the fall of it.’ My faith lay in 
ruins. I was full of doubt, and yet not in despair. I could not lose my rev- 
erence for Jesus Christ,— a reverence which had grown with my growth 
and strengthened with my strength, and which held me to him in the midst 
of my darkness. - Long days, and even months, so passed. At last I was 
led by the Spirit, as I thankfully believe, to see this much with perfect clear- 
ness, — that Jesus Crist, whatever his nature might be, man, archangel, 
Firstborn of the creation, or Son equal with and one with the Father, was 
far above me; that my place was not at his side, certainly not above him to 
criticise him, but at his feet meekly to hear and believe. Many sayings of 
his I did not comprehend ; but the darkness was in me, and not in him. He 
was Light, and in his light should I see light. I humbly and rejoicingly 
acknowledged him as my Master and Lord. And in due time I went forth 
to preach in his name, and according to his word. I felt justified in so doing. 
There appeared nothing in the body to which I belonged to forbid it, but 
everything in its spirit and profession to allow it. If in this I judged wrong- 
ly, my plea must be a sincere and honest purpose. 

‘¢ So it was that you found me a preacher, and called me to your pulpit, 
and to the office of pastor among you. In this spirit I accepted the trust, 
and commenced my labors. I came to preach in the name of Christ, to 
preach whatever I should learn from him, and to preach on his authority 
alone. Iwasa Unitarian by education, by social relations, and so far as 
my faith concerning Christ had taken form. But, even then, it was not 
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Unitarianism which was dear to me. I held it lightly, ready to part with © 
it, if so Christ should require, though never dreaming that he would. It 
was therefore no chance selection of a text, when, on the Sunday following 
my ordination, I preached from these words: ‘So thou, O son of man! I 
have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt 
hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from me.’ My most frequent 
themes of discourse and exhortation were repentance, regeneration, new- - 
ness of life, renewal of spirit; these more than the moralities and respecta- 
bilities of life, because I saw that the fountain must be pure before the 
stream could run clear; that the tree sound at the core alone brought its 
fruit to perfection ; and because it seemed the way of the Lord. 

‘¢ Still there were many words of Jesus that were hard and dark, opening 
depths of meaning I could sound with no plummet of my own making. The 
Gospel of St. John especially was a sealed book. I loved to read it, for the 
same reason, as I suppose, that the Apostles loved to listen while the Master 
spake, even though they turned one to another, saying, ‘ We cannot tell 
what he saith.’ At last, you must allow me to say, the first really reveal- 
ing light broke upon me, when I was enabled to discern the meaning in these 
two texts, which had before appeared to stand in direct opposition: ‘ No 
man can come to me, except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him’ ; 
‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ The office of the Holy 
Ghost, in its wakening power arousing the soul to a consciousness of its 
deepest wants, and guiding it to the Son, the only satisfaction; and that of 
the Son, by his own incarnation, manifesting the Father, — were distinctly 
opened upon my mind. My frequent theme became ‘ Christ, the image of 
God’; ‘ Whosoever hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ Christ, the 
manifestation of the Father, — this I never wearied of unfolding to you in 
every possible and attractive form in which it appeared to my own soul ; 
and many among you welcomed it as a bright and blessed truth, shedding 
new light upon the relations of the Father and the Son, and of the soul of 
man to each. $ 

‘¢ My mind continued to pursue the opening way. I was called to min- 
ister to very deep experiences. I was invited to holiest confidences. Se- 
crets of the inmost soul were revealed to me. ‘Troubled hearts sought to 
be soothed; conscience-beaten souls to be relieved; the mourner {o be con- 
soled; the dying to be ministered unto, as those close to the threshold of 
eternity. Asa pastor I was made familiar with the deep workings of the 
soul; and, from my conferences, I went back to the study of the Bible. 
More and more, I found the experience of the human heart answered back 
to the Bible, as deep calleth unto deep. I saw that all men needed a gospel, 
—needed more than a righteous and holy and perfect law; that the law 
could not deliver, but only increase the consciousness of condemnation. I 
saw it was not Paul alone who called, ‘ Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’ but the inmost soul of every man; and that it was only when 
every man could exclaim with Paul, ‘ I thank God through Jesus Christ,’ 
that he found the peace and joy of believing, according to the Scripture, 
‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ And therefore it was, when we assembled to dedicate this temple to 
the most high God, and to his Son the Saviour of the world, I endeavored 
in my discourse to set forth, with what clearness of faith I had, Jesus Christ 
man’s needed Saviour. 

* But not yet was my faith complete. Steadily it advanced, until, by the 
constant study of the Bible in our various readings and lectures, the marvel- 
lous unity of that book stood signally forth,—a unity in the midst of its 
manifold diversity. It is, then, one book from Genesis to the Revelation, 
from the creation to the consummation of all things; the history of the 
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mighty movement on the part of our God for the redemption of a fallen race ; 
of the knitting anew the broken relations between the Lord God and his 
alienated children on the earth; of that mystery of God’s will which was 
working from the first to the end, that, in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together in one all things in Christ. It is therefore 
God’s own word to the human family, clear, authoritative, final. Then it 
was that the meaning of these and similar words began to be revealed : 
‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself’ ; ‘ There is no other 
name given under heaven whereby man can be saved’; ‘ When we were 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly.’ I saw this 
to be the burden of Scripture, its key-note, melting into one glorious, sub- 
duing harmony its thousand various voices. I saw with increasing light 
and joy how sacrifice, psalm, prophecy, agreed with history, biography, 
epistle ; how the Old Testament pointed as a finger continually on to the 
New, and the New fulfilled the Old; how that in Adam we die, and in 
Christ are made aliye ; that the spiritual Rock the fathers drank of in the 
wilderness was Christ; that the Word of the old dispensation, who in the 
beginning was with God and was God, was in the new dispensation made 
flesh, and dwelt among us; that He appeared in the end of the world to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself, that God might be just, and the justifier 
of him who believeth in Jesus. All was clear ; my faith was established. 
The Lord had led me about, but at last had placed my feet upon the rock. 
My faith stands on the Bible, the whole Bible ; in Him to whom the Scrip- 
tures give witness; in his life, as my inspiration; in his death, as my 
reconciliation ; in his resurrection, as my hope of eternal gloy; in his ascen- 
sion and coronation, as my all-powerful Advocate with the Father, and as 
Head over all thingsto his Church. To Him I trust the everlasting interests 
of my undying soul; blessing God that I can say, ‘I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him.’ ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. The life I 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Sof of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.’ 

‘* Such, my friends, as accurately as can be briefly stated, is the history 
of those changes in my Christian faith which have removed me so far from 
the form of doctrine in which I was early instructed. You now easily per- 
ceive why, as I have said, they appear to me not so much changes, as 
increasing light from the first faint break of day. 

“* Are you not, then, a Unitarian?’ does any one inquire? I answer, Iam 
not. ‘ Wherein do you differ?’ I answer, In my entire conception of the 
whole system of salvation, as I read it in the Scriptures and the necessities 
of the human heart. It is difficult, I know, to criticise the views of a body 
which, in its original dogmatical position, seems fast passing away. It is 
too evident to be denied or longer concealed, that, in the denomination called 
Unitarian, there are at present two very opposite and determined movements, 
both of which will compel the absolute abandonment of the form of faith which 
in the religious world is known by that name. The one is leading with 
great force and attractiveness to the extreme of Rationalism ; the other, to 
greater nearness to and closer sympathy with the broad Evangelical body of 
the Christian Church. Yet there is that which is understood as Unitarian- 
ism in the community ; and from that I differ with strong dissent. I dissent 
from it because it does not recognize and express the unity of the Bible, by 
which alone ‘ the spiritual identity of the religion of the Bible, from Genesis 
to the Revelation,’ can be discerned and accepted ; because, therefore, it 
does not recognize the universal alienation of the human race from God, 
through the disorder and disarrangement which our nature, regarded as a 
whole, has derived from sin; and because, therefore, it does not recognize 
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the great central fact of Christianity, — the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, 
whom, when the fulness of time had come, God sent forth, made of a 
woman, made under the law, that through union with this Son of God, and 
by his life and death reconciling God and man, we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons, and regain the image of the Creator, which in Adam we had 
lost. ‘The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord 
from heaven.’ ‘In him was life ; and the life was the light of men.’ And 
again I dissent from Unitarianism, thus understood, because I am compelled, 
with deep regret for its seeming harshness, to declare, after long and careful 
observation, that, left to itself, to its own tendencies unrestrained, to its own 
natural proclivities, it leads to irreverence and unbelief.* In fine, the dis- 
tinction between the system of Unitarianism on the one hand, and the 
system of the Evangelical Church on the other, seems to be accurately stated 
in these words, which, in quoting, I have taken the liberty to slightly alter: 
‘The one makes the individual the starting-point for all improvement ; 
whereas the starting-point of the other is Christ. The first is for dealing 
with nature as it finds it. It takes man such as he is, with the powers and 
faculties which he possesses, and supposes that their cultivation may enable 
him to shake off the evils and infirmities which all deplore. The man him- 
self, therefore, is the commencement of all renewal. He may use God’s 
grace, indeed ; he may invoke the name of Christ : but in himself is the ul- 
timate principle of renovation. The second, on the other hand, makes Christ 
alone the starting-point of all improvement. It attributes the first renewal 
of man’s race to the entrance into its ranks of a higher Being, whose quick- 
ening influence is the principle of regeneration to all believers. In Him, and 
not in them, is the original principle of movement; and it is only by union 
with Him — the Word incarnate — that the restoration of man is possible.’ 
‘ For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself’ ; and he ‘ quickeneth whom he will.’ 
“This is a very broad distinction ; and, not for a moment doubting which is 
the Scripture doctrine, I am compelled to leave the former, and, with my 
whole heart throbbing with gratitude that I can, cleave to the latter.” 


Rev. Mr. Alger’s Edition of Martineau. —It has been privately in- 
timated to the editor, that a remark in his recent notice of the above- 
mentioned volume, — to the effect that Mr. Alger, in his Introduction, 
appeared to discover a similarity between the writings of Mr. Mar- 
tineau and the teachings of Christ which does not exist, — might 





* “T am painfully aware that this will seem a hard saying. It will appear, to 
many faithful hearts among the Unitarians, most false and .ungenerous. But it 
should be remembered, I speak, not of individuals, but of a system. I speak of 
the tendencies of that system as they are made manifest in the generation edu- 
cated under its influence. I cannot disguise from myself, and I should be untrue 
to my convictions of duty, if, in the position in which I am placed, I refused to 
affirm, that the spirit of the system, as such, did not lead to the disbelief of the 
Scriptures, as a final authority in matters of faith; to lax ideas of the sovereignty 
of God, and the exceeding sinfulness of sin as against that sovereignty; aud of 
the offered salvation by Christ, holding that salvation rather as by the faith of 
Christ, the faith he brought and taught, than by faith in Christ as himself the 
Reconciler and Saviour. If I judge wrongly, it is not intentionally, or with un- 
kindness and hardness of heart. I am united with too many Unitarians in the 
bonds of Christian love to wish, in parting with the body, to cast an ill-natured 
censure. In that body, I would bear testimony, if it were of any account or need, 
that there are very many as pure and devout spirits as can be counted in any 
household of faith.” 
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bear an invidious construction as towards Mr. Alger. Such a con- 
struction certainly ought not to be applied; and the notice ought to 
have given no just occasion for it. We did take the impression, — 
which, on a closer observation, we believe was unfounded, — that Mr. 
Alger was disposed to press the affirmation of such a similarity be- 
yond what it will properly bear; and that was all that we meant to 
convey. 


Sermons of the late Rev. Freperic W. Rozertson. Third Series. 
From the Second London Edition. Ticknor and Fields. — In every 
quarter, we hear that Mr. Robertson’s sermons are gaining a wider 
influence, and accomplishing a deep and beneficent ministry. The 
introduction of any one of the three volumes into a new place or circle 
of readers is very sure to lead to a call for the rest, and for several 
copies. They are read aloud and in private. They are passed from 
hand to hand, and furnish the topic of earnest conversation, and of 
secret thanksgiving to God for this his gifted and faithful servant. 
They. interpret experiences that had no clear interpreter before. 
They dispel doubts that had brooded long, comfort sorrows that no 
commonplace insight or ordinary faith could reach, and confirm the 
best aspirations of the most devout minds. One of these most delight- 
ful results is the common welcome they obtain from really thoughtful 
and spiritual persons of different forms of belief, — thus becoming 
efficient promoters of reconciliation and unity among the true friends 
of Christ. It would be easy to specify sermons in this volume which 
have rare and pre-eminent power ; but not easy to mention one which is 
not remarkable. With the exception of that on “ The Illusiveness 
‘of Life,” they all exemplify the perfect healthiness of sentiment 
and thought which’ we have formerly noticed as a distinguishing 
quality of Mr. Robertson’s intellect and heart. His seasons of 
sadness —a chastened and Christian sadness — are more, however, 
than his hours of joy. His feeling of the solemnity of life is too 
weighty to allow of much light-heartedness. Yet there is not (with the 
single exception of a passage or two in the sermon just referred to) 
a trace of morbid depression. 

A Memoir is printed in this volume, containing some interesting 
particulars not included in the former biographical notice. 


Timothy Titcomb’s Letters. Charles Scribner.— As the public 
generally knows, these Letters are written by Dr. J. G. Holland, of 
the “Springfield Republican.” They were first printed in that spir- 
ited newspaper, where we read many of them with admiration. 
They are addressed to three classes of the young,— young men, 
young women, and young married people. They discover a real 
knowledge of the subjects treated, a sincere sympathy with the life 
of youth, a lofty Christian purpose, a quick insight into human nature 
generally, uncommon intellectual activity, and a plainness and direct- 
ness of dealing which often has the effect of wit. Their special ad- 
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vantage over most books of advice designed for the same classes is that 
they grasp the living experiences as they are, while others talk about 
them as it is supposed they may be. Timothy Titcomb, instead of 
saying the thing which he considers ought to be said, says the thing 
he feels, and the thing that the nature of the case requires him to say. 
There is the most complete avoidance of nonsense, a refreshing moral 
health, a conscientious desire to take matters as they are, and make 
them what they ought to be. We understand that the author delib- 
erately dispenses, sometimes, with dignity, and the rules of classical 
composition, to gain a shorter access to all grades of society, and make 
a more vivid impression. If the end demands the means, we have 
no doubt he is right. And even in point of style, his bright, energetic 
Saxon is a good compensation for the absence of a more fastidious 
rhetoric. As to sentiment, there is never the slightest deviation from 
the purest delicacy ; indeed, there is, in that respect, the rare blame- 
lessness of a genuine and righteous heart. Were the principles and 
spirit of these generous and brotherly counsels fairly diffused through 
the homes of New England, how wholesome, genial, peaceable, and holy 
our domestic life would be! It is not often that we read a writer touch- 
ing so many of those topics of society, manners, every-day morals, about 
which tastes as well as consciences are apt to differ, of whom we are 
able to say so often, with emphatic affirmation, Yes, his view of this 
is exactly right. It is to be hoped that the popular cast of the book 
will not hinder its reception among those whose careful literary train- 
ing has not exempted them from the mischiefs and miseries of the 


passions and foibles that are here exposed, and has still less lifted them 
above the noble and generous remedies here eloquently recommended. 


Men and Things. By James L. Baker. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
— A gentleman combining thoughtful and reflective habits with a busy 
and constant contact with affairs, of shrewd observation and a careful 
culture of his powers, has here placed together a series of lively and 
well-written papers on a wide variety of subjects. They are grouped, 
however, not unnaturally, by the individuality of a writer who lives 
in the midst of a commercial world, lives by the sea, reads the news- 
papers and such books as he has time for, thinks over what he reads, 
hears, and sees, and forms independent opinions. The articles in which 
he seems to feel the most confidence, but which we are least compe- 
tent to criticise, are those on Money, Currency, Free Trade, and some 
related financial questions. In the brief discussion of “ Honesty in 
Trade,” the author might have risen to a more cordial appreciation 
of “ Ideal Morality.” 


Coming Home. James Munroe & Co.—To a large number of 
readers it will be a sufficient recommendation of this pleasant little 
book, that it was written by the author of the “Sunbeam Stories.” 
The contrasts of opulent and simple life, the discontents bred by offi- 
cious interference, the miseries of selfishness, the reconciliation wrought 
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by Providence, the right mind restored by trouble and fear, — these 
are the theme of the well-woven, graceful, and religious narrative. 


Report of the Common Schools of Boston. City Printers. — So 
thorough and elegant a School Report as this was probably never be- 
fore printed. Everything properly related to the great institution it 
represents is brought to view in its place, with an orderly arrange- 
ment, a judicious treatment, a rich and imposing dress. The volume 
may be taken as a material sign of the advanced state of progress in 
the cause of popular education. Its completeness is evidently owing 
chiefly to the skilful and indefatigable hand of that lover of thorough 
work and laborer for good objects, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, the Chairman 
of the Committee. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 


117 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

A HALF-CENTURY OF THE UNITARI- 
AN CONTROVERSY, with Particular Refer- 
ence to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent 
Subjects among the Congregationalists of Massa- 
chusetts. With an ee 8 By Rev. GEORGE 
E. Exuis, D.D. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 

“A remarkable book, distinguished for its thor- 
ess of research and candor of tone.” — Quar- 
ly Journal. 

AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Wi1LHELM 
Martin Leserecnt De Werte, Doctor of 
Theology and Regular Professor in the University 
of Basel. Translated by FREDERICK FRoTH- 
INGHAM. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Peabody’s New Work. 


CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. ErpHram Prasopy, D.D. Second 
Edition; with a fine Portrait. 16mo. Price, 
$1.25. 

A beautiful volume, elegantly printed on tinted 

per, in antique style, and pronounced one of the 

t specimens of book-making published in this 
country. 
The Cincinnati Times says: — 

“ The book is one for every Christian. A tone of 
worship and religious trust pervades every sentence, 
and exhibits the heart impulses and glowing aspira- 
tions of as pure a man, and as sincere a Christian 
as our sceptical and worldly age has known.” 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATIONS. Sermons 
designed to furnish Comfort and Strength to the 
Afflicted. By Rev. AnpREw P. Prazopy, D.D. 
A new and enlarged edition. 16mo. Price, 
$1.00. 

“ Admirably suited to comfort the afflicted child 
of God.” — Christian Review. 

“ They exhibit original thought, a high compre- 
hension of religious duty and life, and extraordinary 
power to control the attention. The style is emi- 
nently pure; and in many respects the discourses 
deserve to be considered model sermons.”’ — Zion’s 


THE REACTION OF A REVIVAL UPON 
RELIGION. A Sermon preached before the Con- 
vention of the Congregationalist Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, on Thursday, May 27, 1858, at the 


Church in Brattle Square, Boston. By Rev. 
GrorceE E. Euuis, D.D. 8vo. Price, 15 cents. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUN- 
ISHMENT FOR THE SINS OF THIS LIFE 
UNCHRISTIAN AND UNREASONABLE. 
Two Discourses delivered in Hollis Street Church. 
By Rev. THomas Starr Kine. Published by 
request. 8vo. Price, 20 cents. 


A Book for Ladies. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER AND GARDENER. 
By Resecca A. Upron. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


The New Lamplighter Book. 
MABEL VAUGHAN. By the Author of “ The 
Lamplighter.” 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
HERE AND HEREAFTER: or, The Two 
Altars. By Anna ATHERN, Author of “ Delia 
Arlington.” 12mo. Price, $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


20 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE CABIN UNLOCKED 
By the Original Proprietor, 
THE VERITABLE “UNCLE TOM.” 


FATHER HENSON’S STORY OF TIS OWN LIFE. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
In one handsome volume. Price, 75 cents. 


The history of such a life is more strange and 
startling than the ideal life of any romancer. It 
needs no artificial or artistic adornments. A simple 
and true story of a remarkable man, the color of 
whose skin caused him to be held as a Slave for 
Forty Years. Reader, after perusing this book, 
tell us what you think of a system which holds and 
treats such minds in such a manner. 


TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS, with Isaac Taytor’s 
Notes. This superb edition of the Jewish War 
— Traill’s Translation — is a reprint of the 
English, and is the best edition of Josephus 
ever published in this country. In one hand- 
some octavo volume of 600 pages, large type. 
Price, in cloth, $3, and in half morocco, $ 4. 


THE FARMER'S AND MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECT, AND GUIDE TO RURAL 
ECONOMY. By J. H. Hammonp, Architect. 
This elegant volume is intended to meet the 
wants of the masses, and will furnish all who 
wish to build neat but economical Houses or 
Barns, a great variety of models, and gives 
complete estimates of the cost of each structure. 
Such a book has long been néeded. Cloth, $1.50, 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS AND AGES. This volume con- 
tains short, but exceedingly well prepared Bi- 
ographies of thirteen among the most eccentric 
and extraordinary Women of the world. The 
first is that of BEATRICE CENCL $1. 


DEBT AND GRACE; or, THE DOCTRINE OF 
A FUTURE LIFE. Second Edition. By 
Prof. C. F. Hupson. This able theological 
work is attracting the attention of the best 
scholars. $1.25. 


THE PITTS STREET CHAPEL LECTURES, de- 
livered by Clergymen of six different denomi- 
nations, in defence of the views of the following 
sects, viz. Methodists, Universalists, Baptists, 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
and Unitarians. This will be an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting volume. A Boox 
FOR EVERY Famity. $1. 


REVIVAL GEMS; A Choice Collection of 
Hymns for Seasons of Revival, for all Denomi- 
nations. Compiled by Rev. Joszrn Ban- 
varD, D.D. In one neat pocket volume. 
Cloth, 25 cents. ° 
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ENGLISH GARPETINGS., 


Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH AS 


Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Dutch Carpets, 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 

Mats, &c. 


These Carpets are the first of our om | Importation, 
and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 
City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 
Among them are very late patterns, many of which 
cannot be found in other places. 


To buyers for cash every inducement will be offered. 

XX Constant attention given to Carpet Upholstery. 
PETTES & LOVEJOY, 
WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Church. 


Emporters & Manufacturers. 
S. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Hawe constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRANCE 
PAPBRLFANGINES, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
. In Great Variety, 
OF THEIR OWN csicauipivisiviuiens 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 
8. H. Grecory. 
C. W. Rosinson. Boston. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THEODORE H. BELL 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the public, that 
he has removed to the New and Spacious Store 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of business, 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 
He takes great pleasure in calling attention to the new 
and elegant Stock of 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Of every description, suited for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, 
Misses, and Children’s wear, of his own manu- 


facture, and from the best Manufactur- 
ers of this State and New York. 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


By every Steamer he is receiving a full supply of Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Boots and Shoes, of superior quality and 
latest styles, from all the best PARISIAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS, to which he would call particular attention. 


Boots and Shoes made to order. 
ONE PRICE. 


No. 158 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Church. 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 

Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 





Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President, 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 





HIS very successful Company, having accumnu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 

accumulation, exceeding $1,100,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1843; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not toosmall. . 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 
post-paid. 

DIRECTORS, 


Witarp Paruirs, President; Marsuaty P, WitpeR, 
Cuartes P. Curtis, Taomas A, Dexrer, A. W. 
Tuaxter, Jn., Gzonce H. Forcer, Wu B. 
Rernotps, Cuartes Hussarv, Sewer, Tarran, 
Patrick T. Jackson. 


JoHN HOMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


Tue continued and increased support which the “ Curistran 
Examiner” has received since the beginning of the New Series 
is gratefully acknowledged. Attention is asked to the variety and 
ability of the numbers already issued, as proof of the elevated 
and independent character it is intended the work shall maintain. 
The endeavor will be to make it hereafter, as heretofore, a liberal 
Periodical, of substantial interest to the theologian, the man of 
letters, the man of affairs, and the general reader. The publica- 
tion of the “ Examiner,” in its present style, is expensive; and, 
the more fully to accomplish its purposes, the active co-operation 
of friends in extending its circulation is frankly solicited. 


THOMAS B. FOX, Proprietor. 


















New Series, — New Lvitors, 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


Instituted 1824, in a liberal and progressive spirit, as a Journal of Literary and 
Philosophical Criticism and Independent Theological Discussion, has acquired and 
sustained a high reputation at home and abroad. Its pages have contained, and will 
continue to contain, the productions of some of the best thinkers, ripest scholars, 
and ablest writers, in the country. 


No. CCI. July, 1857, initiated a New Series, under the Editorial Charge of © 
Rev. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., Brookline, Mass., 
AND ‘ v 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Boston, Mass. 
In addition to articles of permanent interest to the scholar, the “ Examiner” will 
have contributions treating of subjects of immediate and vital importance. -A larger 


space than heretofore -is devoted to a Critical Survey of Contemporary Literature, 
including Periodicals, and to Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 





The “ Examiner” is a bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine paper, and in large type. Each 
number contains at least 156 octavo pages, accompanied by a Literary Advertiser. Three numbers 
constitute a volume. 

The “Examiner” is published on the 1st of January, March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber, at Four Dollars a year, payable in advance, or on the publication of the second number of the 
volume with which the subscription commences. It will be sent, by mail, to any part of the United 
— Sree of postage, on the remittance of a year’s subscription. Single male seventy-five cents 


Clergymen and others obtaining Four Subscribers, and remitting the payment for one year, shall 
receive a fifth copy gratis. 


iG New Susscrisers, remitting four dollars, and commencing their subscription July, 1857, 
shall receive the first volume of the New Series, neatly bound in cloth, without extra charge for 
the Binding. 

Specimen numbers forwarded by mail, on the receipt of 67 cents in postage-stamps. 


Published by the a 21 Bromrietp Srregt, Boston. Subscriptions and orders also 
received by Crossy, Nicnoxs, & Co., 117 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston, 1858, 
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RIGHARDS, ALDEN, & GO., 


SUCCESSORS T 





Dt ald 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 


Of every variety, comprising 
English Velvets, with rich Medal-| Oil Cloths of patent enamelled finish, and 
lion Centres and Borders. latest patterns. 
Velvets, of the best fabrics, and most pop-| Cocoa Mattings, and Mats of all kinds. 
ular patterns. ° Super Extra Fine, Fines, Unions, 
Tapestries and Brussels, from the| Cotton Ingrains, &c., &c. 
best manufactories in Europe and America, with | Churches, Hotels, and other Public Buildings, furnished 


Stairs and Rugs to match. at short notice. 
<= Carpets made to order, and laid in the best manner. 


Salesroom, over the Boston and Maine R. R. Depot, Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 











IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
PAPAL IVIIVIVIIV 


CONSUMPTION CURABLE BY THE USE OF FOUSEL’S PABULUM VITE! 


This VEGETABLE PRODUCTION has proved itself to be the most remarkable medicinal 
preparation ever discovered, for the effectual cure of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


and also of CouGHS, COLDS, SORENESS OF THE CHEST, BRONCHIAL IRRITATION, and 
all other affections of the air passages, which have a tendency to produce that FEARFUL MALA- 
DY in those predisposed. It is recommended by the highest medical and chemical authorities, 
as well as by those who have been cured by its use. ‘ 

This wonderful discovery, from its volatile nature, gives vapors freely, and consequently acts 
DIRECTLY upon the Lungs and Air Passages, arrests the development of tubercles in the 
lungs, and in their softening process causes the matter to be expectorated without difficulty, and 
effectually heals the ulcerated cavity ; it quiets the cough, subdues the night sweats, the hectic 
fever and the chills, and restores the healthy functions to all the organs of the body. A trial of 
one bottle will speedily convince the most sceptical of its astonishing efficacy, and its superiority 
to all other specifics. The following is the CERTIFICATE OF Dr. A. A. HAYES in reference 
to the UNEQUALLED virtues of this great discovery : — 

‘¢ This preparation by chemical analysis, was proved to be free from Opium or any of its com- 
pounds; nor were any of the Alkaloids present. It does not contain any mercurial or mineral 
substance, but consists wholly of volatile, diffusible agents, which afford vapors freely at a 
moderate temperature. Most of the substances present are officinally used in alleviating pul- 
monary disease ; but the device by which they are combined is new and original, and adapts the 
compound to inhalation, or other modes of administration. Respectfully, 

“A. A. HAYES, M.D., State Assayer. 

16 Boylston Street, BosTON, Dec. 19, 1857.” 

DIRECTIONS in English, French, and German accompany each package. Price, $3 per bottle. 
All orders by mail or express, accompanied by the money, will be promptly attended to. 
F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, 
Office, No. 5 Milk Street (opposite the Old South Church), Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in the United States and British Provinces. 
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Sargent’s School Monthly, 


Price, $1.00 a Year. 10 cents a single Number. 


The September Number is now Ready. 


Contents. — Mount Etna by Sunrise.— The Art of Oratory.— A Kiss for a Blow. — Early 
Rising. —I told you so (original Dialogue).— The Steam-Engine and its Wonders. — The 
Atlantic Cable.— Story of Charles Napier.— The Rich Uncle (original Dialogue). — Hannah 
Binding Shoes.— The Black Duck. — Hospice of St. Bernard. — A True Dog Story. — 
Trench on Words, &c., &c. 


Published by EPES SARGENT, 13 Wrrrer Srreer, Boston. 
Subscriptions also received by L. C. BOWLES, 119 Wasurncron Srreer. 





THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MEDAL 
Family Sewing Machine. 
ene. 


XP The unqualified pref- 
erence given by the best 
judges to this machine for @ 
family use, and its unabated 
popularity, are the most con- ' 
vincing proofs of its superior 
excellence. 





IT is needless now to say, that this useful inst t is 1 ing a domestic institution; the fact is ized 
by its successful use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrained from 
availing themselves of its ae) it may not be amiss to say, that its utility is not a problem to be solved, but 
a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, confirming the verdict which has given 
this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 

This Machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably adapted to the 
most perfect work on every kind of material ; and, having been subjected to a three years’ test of the most search- 
ing character by families, and in various branches of manufacture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, 
in all the great points requisite to a complete and practical Sewing Machine, it cannot be approached in excellence. 

Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others may be named the following : — 1. Its — of 
construction, and uent freedom from derangement and need of repairs. —2. Its unexampled rapidity and 
ease of operation. —3. Its noiseless movement.—4. The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied 
— a be achieved by no other mechanical means. — And, 5. The pre-eminent BEAUTY and DURABILITY 

wor! 


REFERENCES, — Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
0G> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at the Office and Wareroom, 


228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 
IMPORTER OF 
RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 
Fine Watches, Glocks, and Plated Wares; 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, September 1, 1858. 


The New England Theocracy ; a History of the Congregational- 
ists of New England to the Revivals of 1740. A Contribution to the Church 
History of North America. By H. F.Uspen. With a Preface by the late 
Dr. Neanper. ‘Translated from the Second German edition, by H. C. Conant. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. ; 


The Extent of the Atonement in Relation to God, &. By T. W. 
Jenxyn, D.D., LL. D. A New Edition, revised by the Author exclusively for 
the American publishers. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. [Soon.] 


The Great Day of Atonement: a Series of Meditations and Prayers 
on the last Twenty-four Hours of the Life of our Saviour on Earth. Translated 
from the German of CuarLotre ExizapetH Neperem. By Mrs. Coin 
Mackenziz. 16mo. Cloth. [Jn October.] 


The Heathen at our Door: Work for All, and How to Do lt. By 
Harvey Newcoms. 16mo. Cloth. [Jn press.] 


Safe Home : the Last Days and Happy Death of Fannie Kenyon. 18mo. 
Cloth. 


The Cruise of the Betsey: or, A Summer Ramble among the Fossil- 
iferous Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist: or, Ten Thou- 
sand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By the late Huen Mit- 
LER. 12mo. pp. 524. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


[From the Edinburgh Review.] : 

“ Miller’s descriptions in this work are fresh, eloquent, and true as any that have ever issued from his 
pen. We have renewed our recollection of them with infinite pleasure, and we have little doubt that 
this volume will share largely in the popularity of his other works.” : 

From Prof. Huntington's Magazine. 

“ The present volume is not tech piece , and tardy less ee cnive than those that have gone 
before. It combines adventure and philosophy, pleasantry and learning, vivid description and serious 
reflection, romance and religion, with singular felicity.” ‘ 


[From the Boston Journal.] 
“Its style alone would render it charming; but that is simply the translucent medium for conveying 
the choicest beauties of rare scientific knowledge; for accurate, yet brilliant sketches each of w 
subjects. stamps itself upon the mental retina; for noble and far-reaching views, and warm, healthful 


emotions.” 
[From the New York Evening Post.} 

“ The work displays the great geologist’s s , comprehensive Sense, his keen observation of nature 
his learning, and terse and graphic simplicity of style, which imparts a high and peculiar value to all 
his writings. . . . . . On the whole, we think this volume is likely to prove the most popular of 
all the writings which the philosopher of Scotland has bequeathed us.” 


[From the Philadelphia Pr rian. | 
“The work has a double charm of a scientific treatise of high merit, and a glowing and most elo- 
quently written narrative of travel.” 
[From the Boston Courier.] 
“Tt has those marked and characteristic merits which have given to the previous publications of the 
lamented writer so wide a circulation, and so enduring a popularity. Indeed, heel woe for the present 
work an unusual degree of public favor, because there is in it so much of anim: description and spir- 


ited narrative.” 
[From the Christian Register.] 

“ The writer’s style has almost become a proverb for perspicuity, terseness, and strength; while his 
keen observation, generous sentiments, and genial humor impart a peculiar charm to all his works, and 
to none more so than to that before us.” 

; : [From the Eastern Argus.] ; 

“To all interested in natural science, and eeterindy in geology, the book will prove a rich treat. 
. « « « « Interwoven with the scientific information conveyed in a popular style, is the interesting 
narrative of his tours, full of incidents and historical allusions.” 


[From the Boston Transcript.} 
“If Hugh Miller had written nothing but this, it would be sufficient to give him enduring fame as an 
original discoverer in science, a profound thinker, a powerful imaginative creator, and a master of a 
most captivating English style.” 




















